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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO FICTION? 





One attempt to answer this question is to 
be found in the National Writers' Club con- 
fidential newsletter rst Quarter, 1954), 
a copy of which REWRITE is very kindly per- 
mitted to see and comment upon with credit. 
Dave Raffelock, the editor, bases his ideas 
on the fact that TODAY'S WCMAN is not going 
to use fiction at all after the June issue. 
Dave thinks that women readers want special- 
ization, service magazines and fiction mag- 
azines, not a blend of both. He thinks that 
new fiction magazines are to some extent at 
least filling the void. 





This is indeed an age of specialization A 
reader must read many magazines today which 
aid not exist yesterday. This applies quite 
as much to women as men. Many readers write 
us about their inability to read all of the 
magazines and books they buy. But this does 
not entirely explain the changing patterns. 


We live in a world that on the one handis 
making térrific scientific progress. A con- 
siderable number of fiction readers are be- 
ing attracted by science fiction. And it is 
not entirely from what used to be the "pulp 
fiction” or least literate readers. Science 
fiction is being written quite a bit by the 
best scientifically trained minds asa side- 
line hobby. Their readers are similarly ed- 
ucated. 


On the other hand, we live in a world in- 
seoure and full of tensions. It has contin- 
ued this way, in an obvious way, since the de 
pression babies were born in the Thirties. I 
think that it is notable that (1) few great 
fiction writers have been developed. This is 
notte deny that on one side we have writers 
such as John Hersey and James liichener, and 
on the other very competent, even Slick au- 
thors able to convey to us the horrors, the 
violence and depravity of thought, word and 
action of our age. (We have reviewed one of 
these books this month written by a Harvard 
instructor, and we disagree with the publish 
ers that in spite of its prurient dogumente- 
tion it displays great promise.) 


And (2) it is also notable that our read- 
ership has lost faith in the old remembered 
formalas such as the Cinderella and Horatio 
Alger stories, the love story built arounda 
simple triangle. Except in the less sophis- 
cated magazines and less expensive love sto- 
ry novels neither the readers nor the writ- 
ers can seemingly endure a story wherein He 
gets Her” after 100,000 words. 


You will recall the three story openings, 
which I reprinted from The AMERICAN, WOMAN'S 
HOME COMPANION and COLLTER’S In the Julyaiug 

ssue oO E. None of them was really a 
conventional eternal triangle story. Now Ive 
been at pains to study all the fiction Miss 
Margaret Cousins gathered together in Janu- 





ary and February GOCD HOUSEKEEPING. She isa 
discriminating editor and one o e@ pieces 
carries her own by-line. These stories are 
are obviously chosen to entertain the read- 
ers, but they are a far cry from the form- 
arized type of slick fiction. 


In the January issue out of five stories, 
there is only one love story, and you would 
scarcely recognize it as such. The form and 
formula receives an unmerciful "kidding”™ It 
is a man's "I" story in which he and a girl 
disagree throughout until the last quarter- 
er column, and the humor is hardeboiled. Of 
the other four, the lead story is an wusu- 
ally long short story about one of the Amr 
ican prisoners turned communist in Korea. A 
character story with a surprise ending. An- 
other is an unusually angled an¢ told story 
of a girl's first prom date. Margaret Lee 
Runbeck shoots at both teen-agers and their 
parents, throwing formulag completely out of 
the window with respect to both love and hu- 
mor, It doesn't end as you'd expect at all. 


The husband-and-wife (feminine angle) sto- 
ry almost takes one back to the short short 
twist with a bang, except that that isnt its 
purpose because of the rather obvious moral 
it teaches women readers. And finally there 
is the last story which defies all rules of 
fiction as neatly packed by creative teach- 
ers of fiction. It starts as one characters 
story and ends as that of another who fails 
to appear until near the end. (It is a sus- 
pensive story that holds one's interest all 
the way, but proves the rightness of rules.) 


In the February issue, of six stories, one 
is a Margaret Lee Runbeck "Miss Boo" story; 
another is a situational serial by a friend 
of ours which I regret I did not like; num- 
ber three is a hard-boiled humor story. Max 
Schulman usesa type formula, namely that the 
average wife “thinks up ways to spend a hus 
band's money". Again, it is situational and 
as mathematically organized as en arithmet- 
ical progression. Margaret Cousins' own sto- 
ry is a very off-bea ove story of a busi- 
ness girl and her sweetheart, both sophisti- 
cates trapped by their own underlying human 
nature. Number five is a gambling story ren- 
inissent of the international adventure sto- 
ries made populer by B. Phillips Oppenheim. 
He would have smiled at plot: one os the old- 
est confidence tricks known and used by in- 
ternational gamblers on their most naive vic- 
tims. Finally, there is another husband-ant- 
wife story that again uses type characteriz 
ation plus a Lumor gimmick: that sure-fire, 
always timely conflict source, a family bui- 
get. For me, the story failed because minus 
convincing charasterization and a logically 
arranged plot, it seemed obvious and strain 
ing for laughs. 





But do you see what is happening here? An 
editor is stressing (1) the traditional all 
reader cross-section that stretches from the 
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LET US SHOW THE WORLD WE ARE AMERICANS! 





The great lesson of the Berlin Conference 
lies not in its failure, but rather in what 
it revealed. First, concerning the charact- 
er and intentions of our enemy. And second, 
regarding the one sound, unyielding and per- 
sistently positive policy that we in Ameri- 
ca must constantly pursue. For there hasnot 
been, is not now, and never will be any like 
lthood of possible appeasement or negotiat- 
ing with the present oligarchy in the Kren- 
lin. Dictators want only their own way. 


Let none of us or our allies fool one an- 
other that they aspire to anything less than 
world conquest. Thergfore, they cannot come 
to any real agreement with us. They can on- 
ly continue to try to lead us into chaos, to 
seek to divide and conquer us. In negotia- 
tion they intend that the only acts of com- 
promise shall come from our side. And that 
having all the time in the world, the chances 
are good they can brain-wash and torture us 
into a conciliatory defeat, merely to win a 
release from endless chaotic discussion and 
vituperative abuse. They dont intend to agree. 


Let none of us forget that while the Cold 
War is a real war, we are not fighting with 
the Russian People, or any of their "satel- 
lites”. It is not even a question of a dif- 
ference of economic beliefs, theirs against 
ours. It is solely a matter of civilization 
and decency on the one hand fighting forits 
life against a ruthless, power-mad dictator 
ship intent only on the rape of the world & 
and all that we hold dear. 


Therefore, whenever we compromise our "i- 
deals", the sum of all human aspiration be 
fore us, and man's long, slow upward climb— 


out of the mud of barbarism, ignorance, and 
superstition, we are losing small tactical- 
defensesof our world as all our ancestors of 
a hundred generations have lived it, and as 
we have stated on paper at least that were- 
ally want it to be. For this reason aloneas 
well as our own physical safety in the very 
near future, we cannot afford to lose. On 
the contrary, we must carry the fight (I do 
not necessarily mean actual bloody warfare) 
to the enemy on all sides and at all times. 
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&, 
am unwillingness to yiela an incn to, nussi- 
an policies of "give-us-what-we-want-or-we- 
won't-play", the men in the Kremlin will re 
alize thesewill no longer gsin them anything. 
They, rather than we,will have to compromise, 
or start a war they do not desire. 


Third, we can make a positive, creative & 
irresistible program of our regard for their 
tegrity and individuality of free nations & 
ordinary men. If we live our ideals at home 
and abroad, if we give unselfish support in 
trade and friendly human relations to every 
free nation, the comparison with Soviet ag- 
gression will be so odious the Kremlin will 
be forced to ameliorate its policies in or- 
der to survive. If our free enterprise sys- 
tem and our ability to sell are so good, let 
us use them to make the whole world free! 











CAN YOU WRITE THE TRUTH TRUTHFULLY? 


One of the most difficult lessons writers 
have to learn is how to be a good reporters 
To express the "truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth." In other words, to 
be objective and to avoid appearing prejudi 
dicial and "editorialize" so far as a read- 
er is concerned. Actually, what seems truth 
to you may be the opposite to someone else, 
It may even shape up that way to you at dif- 
ferent moments in your life and slow growth 
toward maturity. Witness Lindberg, for an ex 


anal tan @att}ea how sci- 
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intangibles, not only points out the danger 
of this kind of "false truth", but also but 
tresses his argument with such solid factu- 
al ammunition as the figures quoted in that 
third paragraph. One way to achieve "truth" 
is to use incontrovertible facts. It's said 
that "figures do not lie, but liars figure." 
It is true that figures and anecdotes can be 
slanted in such a way that they prove what- 
ever the writer wishes them to. Or at least 
they create the emotional reaction in read- 
ers that the author seeks to create. 


It is important therefore, to (1) adoptin 
every piece you write an impartial, obdject- 
ive style in handling facts and anecdotes.aA 


h not newly, there has been a rash 
ssertedly in the interest of social bet- 
ntific progress. Some of it is valid in 
yort. Some is questionable, to put it 


st does not give out incomplete statis- 
‘onclusions from cases which are ex- 
n representation. He is not interested 
icity. Rather, he reserves his findings 
those who have understanding in the 
training in the subject. He knows that 
a novice is inviting trouble and bly 
trous misapplication. “A little learning 
hing.” 

one say of a reputedly scientific re- 
»ehavior who rushes into 

findings are published; Eo edeae hae 
t wholly representative yet draws gen- 
i: from them; who, after int 

en, only 1 out of every 14,000 women in 
ese largely from “upper class” groups, ‘s 
t a carte blanche report that 26 per cent 
rried women are guilty of adultery? 


ng to note the discerning criticism with 
have met Kinsey's latest sex 
lifting eyebrows in shocked astonish- 


reader is more likely al- 
ways to accept your ideas 
if you do not seem to have 
an axe to grind. If obvi- 
iously you allow the facts 
to carry their own point. 
If you argue too hard the 
reader will become suspi- 
cious, alert for doubts & 
"editorializing". 


And (2) you can protect 
yourself in reporting the 
truth as you see it. Once 
I reviewed a play adverse 
ly, harshly because it was 
cheap & vulgar. An order 
for 150 seatsfor the first 
matinee was cancelled be- 
cause of my review. The 
theater manager was furi- 
ous, tried to "get" me, iy 
editor supported me & af- 
terwards wrote a seconire 
view backing me up 100%— 
the night before the show 
left towg. Why? Because I 
stated my opinion object- 
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of the principles we are trying to evaluate 
and understand. 


First, every writer should memorize & in- 
wardly make ae part of himself that paragraph 
beginning, "A real scientist"—. (You can sub- 
stitute “writer” for the word "scientist"!) 
Por there is a direct referense to the good 
reporter. I recall the late Prof. E.K. Rand 
of Harvard, a brilliant teacher and valian 
defender of the high standards of true schol- 
arship, decrying the "populerizer". Persons 
who tranemit information and learning in an 
incorrect or sensational manner, For they 
are the ones who can do our civilization and 
our lives irreparable harn. 


Second, Mr. Rische, dealing as he does, in 


der that it took 

% is so prevalent in 
} statistics, but they question his values 
ws in his treatment. 

a has turned from “What's wrong with 
That's wrong with Kinsey?” 


ively, without rancor and 
adjectives, but quoted in 
every instance several of 
the lines from the play. I 
let the author corvict hin 
self! There could be noar 
gument. (Actually, I "ed- 
itorialized (showed the reader how he ought 
to feel) in a subtle way that could not of- 
fer any opportunity for rebuttal.) 


Actually, Rev. penry. Rische uses the same 
technique in e © boxes. You will find it 
illuminating to study very carefully how he 
arouses emotional agreement in the reader— 
although on the face of it he appears to be 
completely neutral. We all of us try to bea 
good reporter in writing fiction or non-fio- 
tion. But actually our interest or enthusi- 
asm does slant every piece slightly. Read- 
ers would be bored, if we were prosily "in- 
different”. We have to say: "This is truth, 
as I see it.” But we let the reader make up 
his own mind. How to @o this is very hard. 
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LET US SHOW THE WORLD WE ARE AMERICANS! 





The great lesson of the Berlin Conference 
lies not in its failure, but rather in what 
it revealed. First, concerning the charact- 
er and intentions of our enemy. and second, 
regarding the one sound, unyielding and per- 
sistently positive policy that we in Ameri- 
ca must constantly pursue. For there hasnot 
been, is not now, and never will be any like 
lthood of possible appeasement or negotiat- 
ing with the present oligarchy in the Kren- 
lin. Dictators want only their own way. 


Let none of us or our allies fool one an- 
other that they aspire to anything less than 
world conquest. Thergfore, they cannot come 
to any real agreement with us. They can on- 
ly continue to try to lead us into chaos, to 
seek to divide and conquer us. In negotia- 
tion they intend that the only acts of com- 
promise shall come from our side. And that 
having all the time in the world, the chances 
are good they can brain-wash and torture us 
into a conciliatory defeat, merely to win a 
release from endless chaotic discussion and 
vituperative abuse. They dont intend to agree. 


Let none of us forget that while the Cold 
War is @ real war, we are not fighting with 
the Russian People, or any of their "satel- 
lites”. It is not even a question of a dif- 
ference of economic beliefs, theirs against 
ours. It is solely a matter of civilization 
and decency on the one hand fighting forits 
life against a ruthless, power-mad dictator 
ship intent only on the rape of the world & 
and all that we hold dear. 


Therefore, whenever we compromise our "i- 
deals”, the sum of all human aspiration bde- 
fore us, and man's long, slow upward climb— 


out of the mud of barbarism, ignorance, and 
superstition, we are losing small tactical- 
defensesof our world as all our ancestors of 
a hundred generations have lived it, and as 
we have stated on paper at least that were- 
ally want it to be. For this reason aloneas 
well as our own physical safety in the very 
near future, we cannot afford to lose. Cn 
the contrary, we must carry the fight (I do 
not necessarily mean actual bloody warfare) 
to the enemy on all sides and at all times. 


That is why our agreement to meet shortly 
with the representatives of Red China is an 
‘ect of treason"to our side, to all of those 
in the Far East and the West whose tempcrary 
security and future hope for a decent worid 
lie largely in our hands. We cannot hope to 
defend three hemispheres single handed. Wecan 
stand fast by our principles and rally each 
and every people who believe in liberty and 
freedom of the human soul to our side. The 
whole of humanity is with us, if only we pre 
sent our true character and native idealism 
honestly, frankly and without signs of weak- 
kneed weakening before them. 


That is why our dissension at home and the 
recent billingsgate and blabber-mouthed ora- 
tory of a few small-minded politicians is a 
tactical defeat, a weakening of the hand of 
President Kisenhower and an affront to fine 
folk in both major parties, as well as inde 
pendent ranks, who wish to get on with that 
ereat job, material and spiritual reconstruc 
tion, that faces all of us, irrespective ofa 
party label. Or no label at all. 


There are several ways that we can push a 
war of ideals and break this deadlock which 
so long as it continues, is likely to weaken 
our defensive position and deteriorate pos- 
itive ambition to exert our strength. First, 
we must remain strong. I am not even an arm 
chair general, but I view with real fear our 
present policy of withdrawing ground & nav- 
al forces from the danger spots. Atom bombs 
cannot prevent sudden coups or re-occupy 4- 
bandoned supervisory posts. Many of our men 
lie dead because we lowered our gloves ear- 
lier in Korea. We must not repeat history. 


Second, we can so stiffen our distaste for 
and unwillingness to yield an inch to, Russi- 
an policies of "give-us-what-we-want-or-we- 
won't-play", the men in the Kremlin will re 
alize these will ro longer gain them anything. 
They, rather than we, will have to compromise, 
or start a war they do not desire. 


Third, we can make a positive, creative & 
irresistible program of our regard for their 
tegrity and individuality of free nations & 
ordinary men. If we live our ideals at home 
and abroad, if we give unselfish support in 
trade and friendly human relations to every 
free nation, the comparison with Soviet ag- 
gression will be so odious the Kremlin will 
be forced to ameliorate its policies in or- 
der to survive. If our free enterprise sys- 
tem and our ability to sell are so good, let 
us use them to make the whole world free! 
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CAN YOU WRITE THE TRUTH TRUTHFULLY? 


One of the most difficult lessons writers 
have to learn is how to be a good reporters 
To express the "truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth." In other words, to 
be objective and to avoid appearing prejudi 
Gicial and "editorialize" so far as a read- 
er is concerned. Actually, what seems truth 
to you may be the opposite to someone else. 
It may even shape up that way to you at dif- 
ferent moments in your life and slow growth 
toward maturity. Witness Lindberg, foran ex- 
ample. In his latest book he tells how sci- 
ence was his "god" in his youth, but now he 
recognizes the wonder and mystery of God as 





intangibles, not only points out the danger 
of this kind of "false truth", but also but 
tresses his argument with such solid factu- 
al ammunition as the figures quoted in that 
third paragraph. One way to achieve "truth" 
is to use incontrovertible facts. It's said 
that "figures do not lie, but liars figure." 
It is true that figures and anecdotes can be 
slanted in such a way that they prove what- 
ever the writer wishes them to. Or at least 
they create the emotional reaction in read- 
ers that the author seeks to create. 


It is important therefore, to (1) adoptin 
every piece you write an impartial, object- 
ive style in handling facts and anecdotes,a 


the supreme arbiter in men's 
affairs. 


Sometimes it seems to me, 
I think, that the most any- 
one can do is to write elo- 
quently enough to sweep his 
readers off their feet emo- 
tionally. For it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to convince 
them intellectually, unless 
they are already on your e- 
motional side or “ready” to 
believe what you wish to tell 
them. 


That is what the "born"or 
great story-teller does. He 
literally hypnotizes ae read- 
er so that he sweeps himoff 
his feet momentarily. But be 
cause he has such a command 
of the facts, the author al- 
so subtly changes the read- 
ers intellectual concepts— 
willingly or grudgingly. We 
resist change, but we all of 
us are the shape of all the 
things we see and hear, and 
feel—absord inwardly. 


I am reminded of these i- 
deas by the editorial Hen 
Rische wrote in the February 


Lately, though not newly, there has been a rash 
of sen probing, assertedly in the interest of social bet- 
terment and scientific progress. Some of it is valid in 
conduct and import. Some is questionable, to put it 
conservatively. 

A real scientist does not give out incomplete statis- 
tics, nor draw conclusions from cases which are ex- 
tremely limited in representation. He is not interested 
in fame or publicity. Rather, he reserves his findings 
for the study of those who have understanding in the 
field and expert training in the subject. He knows that 
giving secrets to a novice is inviting trouble and bly 
prompting disastrous misapplication. “A little learning 
is a dangerous thing.” 

What shall one say of a reputedly scientific re- 
searcher in sex behavior who rushes into print 
even before his findings are published; admits his 
statistics are not wholly representative yet draws gen- 
eral conclusions from them; who, after interviewing 
some 6,000 women, only 1 out of every 14,000 women in 
the U. S., and these largely from “upper class” groups, is 
ready to give out a carte blanche report that 26 per cent 
of American married women are guilty of adultery? 


It is reassuring to note the 
which sensible le have met Kinsey's latest sex 
book. Instead of lifting eyebrows in shocked astonish- 
ment they wonder that it took 40 man-years to 
aap ented orm human nature. 

accept his statistics, but question his values 
ahem dintaes atts cae 

The question has turned from “What's wrong with 
people?” to “What's wrong with Kinsey?” 


criticism with 


reader is more likely al- 
ways to accept your ideas 
if you do not seem to have 
an axe to grind. If obvi- 
iously you allow the facts 
to carry their own point. 
If you argue too hard the 
reader will become suspi- 
cious, alert for doubts & 
"editorializing"”. 


And (2) you can protect 
yourself in reporting the 
truth as you see it. Once 
I reviewed a play adverse 
ly, harshly because it was 
cheap & vulgar. An order 
for 150 seatsfor the first 
matinee was cancelled be- 
cause of my review. The 
theater manager was furi- 
ous, tried to "get" me. iiy 
editor supported me & af- 
terwards wrote a secondre 
view backing me up 100%— 
the night before the show 
left towmg. Why? Because I 
stated my opinion object- 
ively, without rancor and 
adjectives, but quoted in 
every instance several of 
the lines from the play. I 
let the author convict hin 
self! There could be noar 


Tssue of THIS DAY,a portion 
of which ve printed as a box in the cen- 
ter of this page. It offers a good example, 
I think, both in its reference and its self 
of the principles we are trying to evaluate 
and understand. 


First, every writer should memorize &@ in- 
wardly make a part of himself that paragraph 
beginning, "A real scientist"—. (You can sub- 
stitute "writer" for the word "scientist"!) 
For there is e direct reference to the good 
reporter. I recall the late Prof. E.K. Rand 
of Harvard, a brilliant teacher and valian 
defender of the high standards of true schol- 
arship, decrying the "popularizer”. Persons 
who transmit information and learning in an 
incorrest or sensational manner. For they 
ere the ones who can do our civilization and 
our lives irreparable harm. 


Second, Mr. Rische, deeling as he does, in 


gument. (Actually, I "ed- 
itorialized (showed the reader how he ought 
to feel) in a subtle way that could not of- 
fer any opportunity for rebuttal.) 


Actually, Rev. ponte Rische uses the same 
technique in e xes. You will find it 
iliuminating to study very carefully how he 
arouses emotional agreement in the reader— 
although on the face of it he appears to be 
completely neutral. We all of us try to bea 
good reporter in writing fiction or non-fic 
tion. But actually our interest or enthusi- 
asm does slant every piece slightly. Read- 
ers would be bored, if we were prosily "in- 
different”. We have to say: "This is truth, 
as I see it.” But we let the reader make up 
his own mind. How to @o this is very hard. 


The et PORT, Edwin P. Geauque, Sanborn- 
ville, N.H. 6 begun e book press. Pays for 
mss. Sen for note to contributors. Its good. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 





THE POETS WORKSHOP 





We discuss Sadie Fuller Seagrave's pcem: 





AS THE BOUGH DIVIN 





hiary--the name they chose. Were there other 
names 
Discussed, considered, as in guessing games? 
Did Deborah attract...Rebecca.. Ruthes. 
When vague surmisings rounded into truth? 
Did neighbors, in a friendly wish to probe, 
Suggest, were there a son, Bmanuel, Job? 
Or was it left as time or chance might claim? 
A rose, it's said, by any other name 
Would smell as sweet. What matter then? and yet, 
As the bough divines what fruit will form 
and set 
Anne might well have 
KNOWN eee 
bone of her bone. 


I like to think Ste. 
Mary..eflesh of her flesh, 
Here are the comments, in whole or in part. 


Leta M. Edwards: "The idea of the poem is 
a natural situation, and I should suspect the 
matter of a name hed discussion. I do not 
care for the inclusion of a familiar quota- 
tion (a rose, etc.) for it seems, I believe, 
not to strengthen the poem for me. Also, in 
this inclusion there is a near-repetition of 
rhyming which, I've been told, is not goodin 
couplet stanzas...i. @., ‘names, games’ and 
‘claim, mame'. The present concluding lines 
(the last two) seem better to me than the ear 
lier version, but I do not feel the poem re- 
ally does justice to the title." 





Several people agreed with Mrs. Edwards in 
thinking that the quotation about the rosedid 
not add a great deal. Emily May Young wise- 
ly points out that the biggest Sbyestion to 
the quotation is that it "jars the reader's 
sense of time," since we connect the phrase 
with Shakespeare, even though it is possible 
that he borrowed it from some writer far oli- 
er than he. We do not want to be jerked away 
from the illusion of a setting in Bible times 
to the Inglend of Shakespeere's day. 


Critics often object to a hackneyed phrase 
per se, but I would hesitate to condem any 
word merely for its triteness. There are 
times when the trite phrase is precisely the 
right phrase, and nothing else will express 
the thought as well. That is the test to ap- 
ply to overworked combinations of words. If 
more original words do not express the idea 
exactly, their very originality will callat- 
tention to them and distract it from the more 
important meaning they are intended to con- 
vey. In thiscase, the Workshop is rather well 
agreed that the quotation does not belong in 
this poem because it not only does not con- 
tribute to the beauty of thought and impres 
sion, but it detracts from the illusion ofa 
time and place the poet is building up. 


Clarence 0. Adams and Julia Ann Cook agree 
wi 8. wards at the near-repetition, 
of rhyming, in the combinations "names-games" 
was not good. a. Lenge writes: "...It seems 
to me that the poem is tied to the rhymes in 
stead of the rhyme scheme evolving from the 
theme of the poem.” Mrs. Cook brought out the 
point that ""'As in guessing games’ does not 
seem to fit into the mood of the poen." It 
occurs to me, too, that "guessing games” may 
have been brought in for lack of a rhyme to 
go with "names", The tone of the poem is so 
reverent that nothing as trivial and secular 
as guessing games should be allowed in it. 





There was some difference of opinion in re 
gard to the title, and to the basic poem i- 
dea, which is closely bound up with the ti- 


tle. Olive Boynton says: "What a tender, in- 
teresting poem: en the title stimulates a 
reader. One is eager to learn what follows.” 


Clarence 0. Adams: "The title is good, but 
I do not feel the poem bears it out.” 


A. ong | "The concept of this poem,as it 
is stated in the title, is illuminating, an 
interesting metaphor.” 





Bessie HH, Hartling: "The poem is beautiful 
but the {dea is not clearly expressed, It is 
the nature of the fruit which the bough di- 
vines. is the nature or character of the 
child which the mother divines. but, uplift- 
ed as the reader feels, with the idea, when 
he comes to; 'flesh of her flesh, boneofher 
bone, there is a discord of thought. In all 
probability the writer expresses it thus lov- 
ingly, affectionately, as Adam used it in the 
beginning. But in this instance, one might 
say: 'Flesh and blood has not revealed itiIt 
is by spiritual intuition that Ste. Anne di- 
vines the nature, — therefore the name, of 
her child." 





I think it is this discrepancy of thought 
that prompts Clarence O, Adams to say: "It ap 
pears to be ‘much ado" about 4 very little. 
In other words. it doesn't seem to have much 
substance or to have achieved anything. What 
is the point of the poem?..e.The only thing 
Ste. Anne could have divined was that her off- 
spring would be a human being." 





Of course, that is taking a very literal, 
physical view, and a poet cannot afford ev- 
er to be too literal. But Mr. Adams, I think, 
has a point. The giving of the name had re- 
ally nothing to do with the building of Marys 
character. Emily May Foung says: "Whatever 
name she bore wo ve down through all the 
ages, be it beautiful or ugly, and it wasrt 
‘inspired' or God-endowed, as His was." The 
appropriate name was merely a bonus. 


As Bessie H. Hartling says, Ste. Anne ina 
flash of intuition, might have guessed what 
sort of a child she was carrying (there have 
been psychic people). And as an outgrowth of 
such intuition, Ste. Anne might have chosen 
a fitting name for her. 
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Olive Boynton: "The spiritually-minded Ste. 
Anne, it seems to me,would never have thought 
of her child in terms of 'flesh' and 'bone' 
Those were the words of Adam, a sinful mor- 
tal. I like Mrs. Seagrave's original closing 
lines better, but even they seem not quite, 
I am afraid, to be in the gentle mood of the 
poem, with its freshness, originality 4 ten- 
der appeal. I have phrased it like this, for 
consideration: 


'I like to think Ste. Anne may well have 
guessed: 

A girl child! Mary...Let the name be 
blessed!” 


Mrs. Bessie H. Hartling makes this inter- 
esting observation: TETEfical names are al- 
ways significant. Mary has come to mean pur- 
ity to us, but the original meaning of this 
name, Mary, was bitterness, or bitter waters. 
It signifies the travail of soul through which 
the mother of Jesus will pass. 


My suggestion, that grows out of Mrs. Boyn- 
ton's revision, and Mrs. Hartling's explen- 
ation of the name, is this: in the last line 
incorporate the idea of the bitter waters— 
that Mary must drink, at the same time keep- 
ing the idea that her name will be blessed. 
To quote Emily Mey. Young: "It would be a far 
stronger ne would point out that she 
added a new glory to this common name." 


That, I think, would provide a very good, 
strong conclusion for the poem. It wouldan- 
swer the question of some of those who ask- 
ed the reason for the poem, since the name, 
apparently, made no difference. 


From the point of view of marketing, anoth- 
er point was brought out. Theda L. Pobst in 
commenting said: "This is a pleasant poem to 
read, but to any but Catholic readers thesige 
nificance of the names is lost.” Lucile Bish- 
op added: "But why Ste. anne? (I Ton’t know 
my saints)." 





As it stands this poem would probably find 
@ home only in a Catholic market, but it does 
not need to be limited to that field. I am 
a Protestant, and I confess I did not know, 
for certain who Ste. Anne was. But through 
my reading of the poem I gathered her rela- 
tionship to Mary. Hcwever, some did not. The 
relationship could be planted a little hart 
er, and I am sure that Protestant as well as 
Catholic readers would be interested in po- 
ems about Jesus' grandmother. There have, of 
course, been a plethora of poems about Mary, 
and at Christmas time the subject is always 
covered. again. But this poem is from a nov- 
el and different angle. For that reason I am 
reasonably certain it would find a welcome, 
and possibly a home outside as well as inside 
the field of Catholic publications, if only 
it can be written so that all readers could 
understand it. 


A. Lan 
comment: 


has a good point in the following 
feel that the third line with the 


conjunction of "Deborah attract' is broken, 
in rhythm, because of the two consecutive wwe 
els of about the same sound." 


Olive Boynton has some interesting revis- 
ed lines ait good reasons for them. "To me 
"probe' jars the thought from the tender mod 
of the poem, on account of its busybody con- 
notation. Where it seems to be the wrong wr, 
the rhyme sounds padded. There being no Bi- 
ble namé that rhymes with ‘help', which is, 
obviously, what the neighbors wished to offer, 
how would this be: 


'Did kinsfolk, with their offering of names 
Suggest, were there a son, Nathanael... 
James?' 


Or if this makes too many AMES rhymes, one 
might say: 


‘Did eager kinsfolk offer Lemuel...Jobn... 
David...Nathaneel...should there be a son? 


(In the Protestant Bible Emmanuel is not us 
ed as the name of a person. It is a title— 
applied only to the Savior.)" 


Indeed, there would be too many AMES 
for that revision would add a third set. 
like the rhyme "John—son", for, used in the 
body of the poem (not at the end) it offers 
a nice varietion in rhyme. The point relat- 
ing to Emmanuel is well taken, and if the av- 
thor wants to reach the wider market, she'd 
do well to eliminate this name. 


Aside from the repetition in rhyme sounds, 
to me, the word "claim" sounds rhyme induo- 
ed. It is really not quite the right word to 
express the author's meaning, and so sticks 
out like the proverbial sore thumb when put 
into a position of emphasis as a rhyme word 
If we eliminate "A rose by any other name", 
we do not need an AME rhyme anyway. 


Bessie H. Hartling suggests that a good ti 
tle would bo THE Witte UNFOLDED. I think the 
idea of the bough divining (though that may 
have been the starting point of the poem)can 
be eliminated altogether. And it should be, 
unless it can be worked out more logically, 
in its application to the poen. 


The poem for discussion next month. Inor- 
der to give 1% @ unified appearance and in- 
crease the efficiency of your study of it we 
are printing it on the next page. (It would 
be rated by many editors as a "long" poen.) 





Mrs. Minck states that it has been out to 
market ten times, including such magazines as 


GCOD HCUSEKEEPING, LADIES' pout JOURMIAL, SEE 
The WEY YORREN, Tio S @ pro 

ic writer, who has publis hea widely in many 
verse magazines. 


Deadline for comments on this poem is Ma 
10th. We welcome comments from working nate 


@rs and interested readers. A comment on the 
other fellow's poem must accompany each po- 
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em submitted to the Workshop for possible use 
in future issues. We pay $1 for each ms. we 
print. Send in a contribution today! 


STUBBORN SOIL 





"When Toby goes, I'll leave this stubborn 
land 
Por one more gentle to the hungry heart. 
I hate iti Never yet could understand 
Where his devotion to it got its start. 
An Biden? This! This that must take its 
toll 
Of aching labor for its least return; 
Shackles the body, crucifies the soul— 
The place will get him yet--you'd think 
hed learn! 
When Toby goes,..." she said. Then, one 
late night 
Toby was host to pain; at last fell lax 
And let his weary spirit loose in flight. 
She raised her head from weeping; took 
the axe 
His hands left idle; as a widow should, 
Sew to it that the shed still had its wood; 
Harnessead the horse and ploughed the loam 
for grain, 
And spoke no idle word ever again. 


Grace Stillman Minck 





Note: Although Mrs. Minck has not comment 
ed on the ourrent Workshop poem her poem was 
accompanied by a comment on a previous poem 
and she has contributed helpful criticisms, 
for past discussions, 


I wish to acknowledge with thanks all the 
contributions sent into the Workshop. Poems 
will be acted upon as promptly as possible. 
If your ms. was accompanied by an "Sase" it 
will be returned to you if we don't use it. 
All letters and comments on other poems are 
forwarded to the author of the poem they're 
about, even if they come in late. I want to 
get all the help I can for these writera So 
please do not be afraid and not write, when 
you are in danger of missing a deadline. The 
author will always get the benefit of every 
bit.of advice all of you send him. And the 
spontaneous comments of "mere" poetry read- 
ers and lovers can be among the most helpful 
of all. Bvery writer likes to see how read- 
ers he writes for think and feel. 


A Word About Workshop Aims. (I wish I couk 
write you all a personal letter of thanks e 
bout your splendid co-operation in making the 
Workshop helpful, but there just isn’t time.) 
Our aim, and yours, too, we know, is to make the 
Workshop more and more i) In this re- 
gard we would like gradually to be able, as 
the months slip by, to raise the standards, 
both of the poems’ and the comment on them, I 
think the more we comment, the better crit- 
‘los we ought to become. Bill tells how pass 
ing years deepened the constructive letters 
written by those who attended the "try-out” 

erformances at the 47 workehop at Harvard. 
much so that Broadway producers attempt- 
ed to obtain the privilege of having likely 


plays tried out for then. 


And so we want more and more to have poem 
mss. submitted to us, present real creative 
problems. Not to be just inherently bad po- 
ems, or to represent the attempts of poets: 
(1) to "test" the Workshop critics; (2) jus 
tify themselves in the face of editorial re 
jection; or (3) to satisfy idle curiosity e@ 
bout a poem that has lain idle in a writer's 
files or trunk for years. Make your choices 
count. You will find it will increase edit- 
ors' respect for what you send into them! 


Our work in the Workshop on rejected mss. 
is interesting and often stimulating. We're 
glad to help the poet see why his poems are 
rejected, and what to do about it. The num- 
ber of poems that have appeared in REWRITE, 
then been drastically revised and, with ed- 
itorial sanction, been published elséwhere, 


S growing. 





But don't feel you have to accumulate long 
lists of rejections before sending your po- 
ems to the Workshop. There is a lot that can 
be learned from a brand new poem, or from a 
poem that is nearly ready. (NOTE: if any po- 
et sends us 4 poem, which in our opinion is 
salable to a commercial market, or likely to 
be acceptable in any other market, we won't 
spoil the sale by accepting it for the Work 
shop. I will return it to you with the nec- 
essary market advice. We have done that al- 
ready in the past, and there have been some 
very nice results, with grateful letters by 
the authors. 


So, to repeat, help us to make this Work- 
shop very helpful to you. It is unique, you 
know. There is no other poetry clinic quite 
like it, These notes have not been in the na 
ture of criticism of those who have worked, 
very hard and earnestly, to make the Shop a 
success. Just @ jam session to try to "take 
account of stock” and then move continuous- 
ly ahead. Bill says to apply everything Ive 
seid to his Prose Workshop. 


PICTURE OF AN EDITOR 


The March issue of 
FORD TIMES contained 
both an article by & 
a brief personal note 
about Mer gare Cous- 
ins, managing e or 
of GOON HOUSEKEEPING. 
We pass along for 
the interest of you, 
who may like to know 
about her background. 


The Copp Clark Vo, Ltd., 495 Wellington St, 
West, Toronto, Canada, sent us a circular e 
bout the 107th annual edition of the Canad- 
ian Almaneo & Directory. It contains Tndex- 
ed material on a wide variety of subjects 4 
organizations. It also has a Canadian maga- 


zine and newspaper directory, a directoryof 
book publishers. Costs $9.50. 





Born and educated in 
Texas, she went to New York in 1942 


year a 

tion of them under the title of “Christ- 

mas Gift.” She —— written a 
& on Benjamin 

Frankl in, published by Random 

House. 
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MEWS IN THE MARKET PLACE 


There is abit of 
good news here in 
that one of Poet- 
ry's oldest maga- 
zines in this coun- 
try is stabilized 
with a strong pub- 
lishing contact.I 
wish more"Little” 
Magazines could be 
printed in such a 
manner. 


This is a large 
and important po- 
etry reference li- 
brary to remember 

* about when study- 
ing modern poetry. 


This issue ofthe 
"AB" is also good 
to keep in mindas 
a reference. Wise 
writers pin dowma 
source of informe 
tion whenever they 
see it. The writer who knows quickly in what 
direction to look for the data he needs, has 
a head-start on his competitors. 


sold at $2 a copy but will be sent free to 
old and new AB subscribers. 


The Reinhold Publishing CORP 330 W. 42nd 
St., ! » 18 expanding and will move in- 


to larger quarters about June lst at 420 Park 


Ave., NYC 22. Includes boo Vv ge TR 
log division, MATERIALS & METHODS, P RES- 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE. —SCS<7; 


Ben jane H. Sanborn Co., 5559 Northwest Hig 
way, cago " e ucational publish— 
ers. New address.) 


Froben Press, Binney Drive Fort Pierce 
Beach, Qe ved from NYC. J 


Rachel DeAngelo is the new juvenile edit- 
or at Altred = Knopf, 501 Madison ave., NYC 
22. She has been ex. sec., gmerican Associ- 


ation of Sohool Librarians. 


Mrs. Tennie Gaskill Toussaint has been do- 
ing a string o eatures about farms in the 
state of Vermont that have remained in fam- 
ilies for more than 100 years. Good idea! 





Here are some filler 
To the first contributor of cach item pub- 
lished in this department $100 will be paid for 
an eae 

jtten and cannot be returned or ac- 


features that pay in 
appreciable amounts, 
It's a form of con- 
testing that can be 
valuable to writera 
Might lead to bigge- 
er sales later. 


NOTE: We wil pay 83 for « qu awe ond 
emewer eerd on he ctnmen 


Send us clips such as these. I will glad- 
ly pass them on to other writers in REWRITE. 


AN EDITOR TELLS HIS P 


Torguil & Co., Davis Dresser, Green Farms, 
Conn. This firm was listed recently in PUB- 


LISHERS' WEEKLY as a new book publisher. It 
has a New York office, with Muriel Jonstone, 
formerly with Julian Messner han @& sales 
and distribution. chec immediately for 
market possibilities and received this very 
kind and friendly account of progress It is 
@ REWRITE exclusive report. 


"At the moment TORQUIL is more-amless ex- 
perimenting with the Michael Shayne myster- 
ies by Brett Ha Hibay (two have Seer issued. 
Ed.) We aré moving Very slowly while we irm 


out problems of production 4 distribution, 4 
find out exactly what we can do 4 cannot do. 


"We are publishing our second book (Feb.) 
this month, and if things work out es we hope 
should be in the market for other mss. next 
fall. 


"We plan to mover slowly in expanding, and 
when-and-if we do, we plan to offera better 
set-up in terms than can be obtained from the 
larger trade houses (particularly in sharmg 
reprint rights). 


"Drop us a line next fall, and I will tell 
you frankly how things look.” 


The letter is signed "Dave Dresser". I am 
printing this report not as a signal to send 
a flood of mss, at the head of a new editor 
but rather as an interesting and authentic, 
realistic picture of how new publishers be- 
gin. Most of the big ones started small. We 
like the spirit behind Mr. Dresser's letter 
and believe he sounds like a nice fellow to 
do business with. We hope he will be buying 
4 lot of titles in the future. But dat rush 
him: 


Franklin Pierre Davis Contest, JamesNeill 
Northe, . Be " ahoma City, Okla. 
Offers $5, $3, $2 for "best poems contritut 
ing to everyday living; any form, free verse 
or rhymed. Unpublished. Triplicate copies & 
anonymous submission in inner sealed envel- 
op with pen-name and title on outside. Send 
"sase" envelop for identification end names 
of winners. Open to U. S. and Canadian writ- 
ers. Closes: Dec. 31, 1954. 


Prayer for Writers. Here is part of an &- 
piscopal prayer at might well be for writ- 
ers: "Mightily uphold us as we go forwardin 
his Name to strengthen and enlarges thy use 
hold of faith. Give us clear min . rong 
hands. Kindle in our hearts the ©\.".:0feae- 
rifice and hold before us a vision...Help us 
to build with wisdom and understanding, not 
for ourselves, nor for the praise of men, but 
in glad obedience to him who calls us to be 
laborers together with thee.” Amen, 


Remember all that you write comes from wit? 
out. From an infinite source diresting your 
subconscious. You are only the transmitter. 
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HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





acceptances reported or seen by us during 
the past querters 


Julie Batchelor 


uvenile book: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 





Doris Miarston 


oem: LIFE (April issue). 


Rosalie Boyle 
Poem: The OREGCNIal 


Harry S. Goodwin 
Juvenile short stories: 
Press, JUNIOR LIFE. 








The Light &Life 








Ethel F. Blaisdell 


ographica ook: Coward-McCann. 





Me ome FORA 
oems;: Y DIGEST, Arizone Dail K 
Hartford TIMES, Boston HENALD, ae 
POST (stories | also). 
Article: New Haven REGISTER. 


Bee Schulz 
eatures: HORTICULTURE, HOME GARDEN. 
Articles: FLOWER CROWVER, 
Book: "Amaryllis”, Li. Barrows Oo Her 
second. ) "Provably February,” she said. 











Florence M. Davis 
onTfession: 
Juvenile story: 
AL (Canada ) . 


nad Lill 
uvenile story: LITTLE FOLKS. 


IMATE ROMANCES. 
unior Re ross JOURN- 








John D. Stanard 
or: Tenn. GROCER (He's bought it.) 





Stanle _Kenne 
Arti ru Compan ion of St. 
En 4 ff m" 


Francis. Hew 





Frances Durland 


Juvenile stories: 


Doris Marston (More) 
rticies: Portland Sunday TELEGRAM, 
eac 


FORWARD (2) & 12/15. 


Lew 


Juvenile story: aef15. 
Poem: Christian Science SENTINEL. 


Emily Meg ee 
oem: 7 


Lillian Everts 
ort story: The VILLAGER. 








Mildred Revercombd 
Juvenile Story: 12/15. 


Lydia Lion Roberts 


Features: | (2). 
Essays: (2). 
Poems: Boston - Owen b. Co. 





NEWS AND COMMENT FOR BOOK AUTHORS 





Julie Batchelor told us recently that she 
has had her fourth children's book accepted 
for publication in the coming fall. Thisne- 
cessitates rescheduling her third book. It 
will be delayed until the fall of 1955! I am 
sorry to hear this because, as I told Julie 
on this and other occasions, I have astrong 
liking for Timmy, the little peddler's boy, 
whom Elva, Billy and I have shared a friend- 
ly acquaintance with for several years. His 
birthday has been delayed too long. We are 
sorry for all the little boys and girls who 
will have grown too old for him, when he does 
appear. 





It is one of the unfortunate aspects of the 
book business that the bookselling year for 
no really good reason has to be divided in- 
to the fall, spring and summer seasons, the 
order of selling importance being definite- 
ly in that order. Far too many good & last- 
ing books are published in the fall to take 
advantage of the two best months: Novemberé& 
December. Some get trampled & lost sight of. 


The book industry would be taking a great 
stand if it planned a systematic education- 
al campaign to persuade readers that "good" 
books can and do appear all the year around 
instead of just in time for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. The libraries, too, could help by 
purposely doing their buying at certain low 
points in the book buying year, thus encour 
aging publishers to spread their schedules. 


As it is now, the publie libraries try to 
follow public demand for popular titles and 
at the same time build up their investments 
in permanently desirable books. This means 
@ cautious continuous purchase plan to keep 
within their budgets; an even more cautious 
supplementing of single copies where needed 
and a finsel buying spree just before the end 
of the year to prevent small surpluses from 
reverting back to the town's or city's gen- 
eral funds. This naturslly means additional 
over-emphasis usually on the Christmas sea- 
son. Could buying be more evenly distribut- 
ed to take advantage of the full 52-weeks in 
ayear, tany more good books would have an ev- 
en chance to survive the fierce competitive 
stampede, which seeks sedulously to avoid a 
"bad" sales period such as the swamer months 
and the even worse post-Christmas moneyless 
"depression" when the mere thought of buying 
bcoks (or anything else!) is pushed aside by 
such nightmares as bills, bargain sales and 
income taxes. ("hat, bring out a really in- 
teresting cr prose. ertive best-seller then!? 
Gosh no! Not me", 


Julie Bachelor and Peggie Schulz sare both 
well into their next bots @lready. Ethel 
Blaisdell's is one book that should do well 
on @ summer publication date. (Whaling and a 
New England seatown interest.) FlorenceFields 
"Gourmet Cooking for Cardiac Diéts” has the 
a angle for readers, He Sold 2,100 


ies in the first 2 weeks! e 
fic Motse hes two new newspaper co tithes’ ofphice 





teen-ager to the mature older man-and-wife. 
She is keeping in mind that statistics tell 
us there are more babies being born and old 
people are living longer. During the war we 
were surfeited with stories about children & 
their problems in an adult world. also, old 
people who were smart, lovable or eccentric 
but humorously likable. Editors are skepti- 
cal about such stories unless they are very 
well done and fairly sophisticated, not emo- 
tionally naive. 


But note that Miss Cousins is using, like 
many other editors, (2) the humor story per 
se. and that the kind of humor you find too 
often is of the deliberate, situation type. 
Reminiscent of the radio, and now PV, comedi- 
an, who chews his way deliberately througha 
"routine", one, two, three, punch. It is as 
automstic and business-like as one of those 
superb fugues by Handel, but substituting an 
obvious animal energy and loud guffaw for a 
delicate mathematical imagery. 


That brings us to paper-backed books that 
are a natural consequenee of the mechanical 
cheap carbon copy media of our sage. The ef- 
fect of the movies, radio, television is to 
create at first vast new audiences not pre- 
viously reached by the older and more limit 
ed media, such as books and the theater. In- 
evitably some portions of these latter indus 
tries, the pulp magazines and the "Road" for 
instance, will be killed off. But as an equi 
librium is re-established, there will be an 
artistic levelling off and resumption of an 
interrupted search for better ways of tell- 
ing a story. 


There are already signs that the publish- 
ers of the paperbacked books realize readers 
will not be permanently content with “pulp” 
grade fiction. (n another page in this very 
issue of RE’RITE we have reviewed three new 
books representative of the attempts of the 
paperback editors to solve their problems I 
think everyone who is interested in what is 
happening to fiction, should read the fore- 
word to Ballantine’s "New Short Novels”. It 
is written by the editor, se Louise =~ om 
former fiction editor of HA AAR. 
it she makes a strong play for popularizing 
the intermediate form of the “novella”. Mar- 

aret Cousins did as much with her use Of 4 
a Short story which I mentioned above, & 
the NEW YCRKER and HARPER'S BAZAAR and even 


COLL ave also used this type of story 
occasionally. 


The point is that the market for fiction, 
I believe, is not decreasing, but radically 
changing. It is worth repeating what the fic 
tion editor of one of the big circulation &@ 
generally considered slick mafazines, wrote 
in a book ms. not yet published, which Iwas 
asked to evaluate a year ago. She said that 
"there is nothing wrong with fiction today, 
that a few good writers and stories couldn't 
rectify." Reread whet I have said on Page 1 
about our living in an age cf tensions, and 
anxieties. Both resders and writers seem to 





have lost faith in the old simple story for 
mulas without as yet having been able to be 
creatively interested in new ones of the age 
they live in, or their own artistic fashion- 
ing. But its arule of thumb that the better 
grade of war stories are never written dur- 
ing wartime, but rather in the more settled 
times of peace between wars. 


I am reminded now of an afternoon I spent a 
long time ago in the Beacon Hill bookshop of 
old andrew MoCance, a North of Ireland man. 
He took me up into-the attic of his ancient 
brownstone building. He showed me a room he 
had dedicated to Christian Science literature 
which Lined the walls right up the seiling. 
A small desk was there and a guestbook sign- 
ed by bookbuyers and Church visitors. They 
came from all over the world. Then he show- 
ed me another room nearby. It was positive- 
ly bulging with war books. This was in 1928 
or '29. I remarked about these being a drug 
on the market. His black eyes danced in his 
ruddy, round little face. "Ah, Mr. Harris," 
he exclaimed, “but they will come back!" I, 
not he, God rest his soul, lived to see the 
shelves up there under the eaves denuded as 
the pot stirred up by Hitler began to boil, 
and these books were lugged downstairs once 
more! 








In the same way, the tide of fiction ebbds 
and flows. The shore changes pattern but wa- 
ter still beats against the cliffs. And to- 
day's babies wil!) want to read about yester 
day's wars. Elva and I were discussing this 
recently at lunch. She said it was only nat 
ural for women to wish to read the service, 
i.e., practical magazines. These help women 
to deal with the external facts of the daily 
living, themselves, their husbands, homes & 
children. I commented that many of the fea- 
ture articles deal also with social and per 
sonal relations, but readers absorb much of 
this kind of thing from the stories to which 
they are exposed and which they read. Fic- 
tion gives them full-length, living models, 
and dramatic relationships. It shows rather 
than tells. It instructs and informs even as 
it entertains. Even bad fiction—shapes our 
tastes and builds or pulls down our charac- 
ter! 


Fiction way decline, as we know it. 
ry-telling will never die. It is as old and 


Sto- 


durable as Man himself. It helps him to un- 
derstand himself. For my money, none of the 
mechanical media have yet equalled, or sur- 
passed fiction and the living stage in their 
ability to guide a man through the mysteri- 
ous inner world of his thoughts, actions, & 
emotions, and those of his fellows, and the 
infinite power that controls us all, Given 
time and growing technical and imaginative, 
full-bodied resources, the mechanical media 
may well catch up, or even exceed the power 
of the stage and fictional printed word,,,,. 
But when @ man or woman or child really de- 
sires to think and feel about living, there 
is nothing quite so satisfying as curling up 
with a good book. Except possibly life, liv- 
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ing adventurously itself. 


My guess, then, is that fiction is exper- 
iencing only one of its many temporary "de- 
clines”. And in this case one as illusive & 
inwardly es imaginary as that economic "re- 
cession" and "depression” that a few "view- 
ers with slarm" would have us plunged into, 
despite a tremendously expending population 
and production potential. 


So, if I were an ambitious young writer, I 
would concentrate on learning the art & the 
science of story-telling. If only so that I 
would be equipped to write my shere of fic- 
tion for the expanding world of TV and pap- 
erbacked books. For of all the channels and 
media of communication that looks as if pos 
sibly it might be a dead duck in the coming 
years, the only one is radio, which performs 
no useful task thet TV cannot ultimately do 
better. But I wouldn't sell fiction shortif 
I were you. 


MARKET NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The Christophers, 18 East 48th St., NYC17, 
are doing the ultimate in bookselling. They 
make it possible for individuals to sell any 
and all of their books at wholésale and re- 
tail. (You can buy them at 18¢ and sell for 
the retail price of 35¢. Or to book shops & 
and other outlets at the regular wholesaler 
price of 26¢.) In 6 months 2,000 individuals 
have thus placed about 100 ,060 copies, which 
is a bit of business that would make almost 
any publisher green, possibly apoplectic in 
envy. 





On the other hand NWC reports that a Chi- 
cago advertising man tried plugging his own 
book with full-page and spot newspaper & TV 
advs. It didn't pey off. In bookselling the 
two things that do more than anything else, 
are news-peg and personality interest, plus 
word-of-mouth plugging by delighted readers 
who tell their friends. 


Incidentally, The Christophers pay $100 a 
month for letters about artnet? people who 
are helping to change the world, meking it a 
better place to live in. 


Springfield (Zu) Versewriters' Guild... 
Mrs. rothea MW. nds, editor, x » a8 
above, offers $25 and other prizes, open to 


members and non-members. Sase for rules. The 
Contest closes: March 31, 1954. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, Whitney Montgomery, 624 No. 
Vernon Ave., Dallas, Texas, which has slow- 
ed publication because of illness, but stat- 
ed in its December issue it hoped to resums 
reguler publication dates shortly, receives 
book mss. for its annual poetry award for a 
free publication ofa poet's work in book form 
during May. Send 25¢ for an issue containing 
the rules. 


Dudley Meek is the new director of the Pub- 
lishing Procedures course at Radcliffe. 





NEWS AT NCS HOUSE 


News at WCS House recently has mostly had 
to do with Siva. the pre-Christmas peri- 
od she worked in personal conference with a 
poet on a book ms. for about two months. He 
drove up regularly two or three times week- 
ly from Boston. Immediately after Christmas 
another poetry book ms. arrived in the mail. 
And then she counseled a poet in the Nation 
al Writers' Club Talent Clinic. 





In February Elva gave a unique talk, sup- 
plemented with readings of a few of the po- 
ems involved, about poets she knows. These 
represented both well known and lesser known 
authors. A number were members of the WCS & 
REWRITE Pamily. fhe talk was given before a 


group of the Lune n bUrk Woman's Club especi- 
ally interested in erature. 





Recently both POETRY and POETRY PUBLIC in 
their news columns of interes oO posts 
singled out Elva's Poetry Workshopin RENRITE 
calling it to the attention of their rea 
She and I are naturally pleased to have such 
reportage by high quality magazines of this 
helpful feature for poets. 


I regret that REWRITE is again meeting ite 
deadline a few days tardily, and in a short 
month this means it will be late in getting 
to you. Our WCS work has not slackened. If 
anything, it has increased? However, the June 
issue is already under-way. 

Late B. a. 


Frances ee a short 
story to 8 o AN. TIST.. 
FITASLE HOBSIES 


Hy » @ seria 
Beverly Harris article to PRO 


Items. 





THE PHILA. REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Phila. Regional Conference has invit- 
ed Oo serve 8 year as @ special con- 
sultant with whom the conferees may per- 
sonal conferences concerning all aspects of 
practical professional writing and selling, 
together with their ow specialized problem, 
It is a task Bill has undertaken previously 
at the Univ. of N. H. and Maine Conferences, 
This is the firs me, however, that Phile 
delphia, or any conference that I know Of fas 
nvited one member of the staff to special- 
ize on this very important service to writ- 
ers at both the professional and less exper- 
ienced levels. And do it on a full time bas- 
isi Bill looks forward to the challenge. 





Although complete details were not avail- 
able at press time, John W. Alexander, HCLI- 
DAY editor, Caskie Stinnett, also o 


e 
tis Publishing Co., will han €.02.. 9 dle articles, & 
umor an ers respectively. Hanneh Lees 
will lead in the mystery writing Oup, ana 
Richard Sutcliffe, editor of The, LgzHuN ie 
charge of religious writing. e Teen ag 
group will have th er Scott. Dremat- 
io writing will e y Lois Goutman, 
Broskr“hunvese IP, STESS nome Newtows 
uar 


@, Pa. for details. And don't miss it! 








Think of the “Point’’—Not 
the “Plet’’ 


LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
The present Editor of the B.B.C. Third 


series ‘First 
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(Editor's Note: Here is a stimulating 


artvicie trom 


e WRITER (England), in 


which the author steers a practical & 


commonsense course 
lack of it. Notice 


go”. 

This brings me to the question 
of how ideas for short stories begin 
in the first place. The most impor- 
Bm De ng og Lh 
t should it, not thought, 
they should spring not from reason 
but emotion. is another reason 
why it is so useless to think in 
terms of “plots”. What exactly do 
I mean by ideas that are “felt”? I 
can best describe it by saying that 
they are those thi in life which 
us a 
of some aspect of human nature. 


Hn 
fF 


thought of her as a model of kind- 
ness, unselfishness and 
bility. One day when I was at 


between Plot & the 
especially his in- 
sistence upon what 


Somerset Maughan, a 
great Selish sto- 
ry technician, has 
called the line of 
« Neither of 
ese me~ would do 
awey with Plot, but 
would put it in its 
rightful place. 


We, too, have in- 
sisted for years up 
on this dual qual- 
ity of the fiction 
story. It's vital. 
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TWO EDITORS BEPORT 


The AMERICAN ALF ay Walter J. Howe, Nation- 
al é@ Association of America, 1600 Rhode Isl. 
ave, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., has sent us its 
attractive and very practical 16-page writers’ 4 
photographers' guide. NRA has about 275,000 mem- 
bers, but the magazine has a monthly printing of 
over 300,000 copies. Its S¢ per word, $6 for each 
photo or drawing. On Acceptance, and buys a good 
deal of factual, specriic material from the free 
lance market. No ection, humor or cartoons. 





It is the problems, and practical solutions, of 
riflemen (shooting on ranges) and hunters the ed- 
itor is primarily interested in. Mere write-upsof 
trips and shoots are not wanted. The one taboo is 
winking at law-breaking or "practices inimical to 
the best interests of gun ownership, shooting or 
good citizenship.” 


The editor is interested in 4x5 and 8xlO trans 
parences for use as cover material. avoid the em- 
phasis of dead game, uwnless it is subordinate to 
the rest of the photograph. Payment: $75. 


Regular features: "In My arms Collection” pays 
minimum of $15 for about % {tems to a page. "De- 
voted to the unusual or rare pieces in a gun ccl- 
lector's collection."The collector or free lance 
can handle this material. One or two good photos 
of the piece, and a head-and-shoulders photo al- 
so of the collector, with a fill-in of the back- 
ground of the collection. A short feature story. 


"Here's How I Did I¢." A “"l-page feature on a 
vetter way of doing some common gun repair, reload- 
ing, or maintenance job...of an elementary type. 
About 50 words and one photograph or drawing. A- 
bout 5 items to a page. Minimum payment: $15 per 
item. 


"Dope Bag." A technical review divided into var 
ious categories. Material is bought for "Date end 


Comment" section. 

"Random Shots” ("In the Shooting World"). Two- 
page picture spread with relatively short caption 
(wordage) accompaniment. Really an illustrated &@ 
news feature. Pays: minimum of $6 per photo used. 
Good glossies or usable negatives, plus suffici- 
ent material to describe the events taking place 
and the names and addresses. 


Note: and here's a feature 


al Shooting Union's World Cha onshi ches are 


o be he S year in Caracas, Venezuela. That 
ought to make an interesting story! 


The Publisher's Desk, ae NEW oe stat- 
ed Tecently that the Post ce Department fil- 
ed "Unlawful" orders against cer ae Sxonan es, “s 
C. Milton, Baltimore, Md. All ma s returned, 


It also reports that The Cultural Services a 
2516 5th ave., NYC is declare y postal o ci- 


als to be "out of business". 


tip: the Internation 


And the Continental auto Club, Inc. of detroit 
has been conducting siness without a license... 
The "Publisher's Desk" is a valuable service. 





Li 
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THE QUARTER'S NEW BOOKS 


pil te STORIES OF 1954. Selected and Edited: 
gle nsford Smith. Doubleday & Ca 
$3. 95. It is good to see the O,Henry Awards 
anthology back again after a lapse o an- 
nual editions. It is now edited at the State 
peheree of Iowa Writers' Workshop. Sev- 
@ral o 6 stories have roots closely iden 
tified with that center. But the editors, I 
believe, are sincerely interested in choos- 
ing what they consider the best of the "lit- 
erary” type of short story, wherever any of 
them may be found. For my money the stories 
selected this year are a lot more realistic 
and understandable for the ordinary reader, 
and so stimulating reading, than have been a 
good many of the stories in the past. It is 
not fair to compare standards until the new 
editors have shown their power and imagina- 
tive credo. (See our article on another page 
concerning this year's analysis.) 





SPARE-TIME ARTICLE WRITING FOR MONEY. Wwil- 
Iiam J. Lederer. W. @W. Norton &@ Co. $3.75. 
This is not the best textbook on the subject. 
But the author's experience (full time Navy 
officer and writer of several books, a con- 
siderable number of articles, etc.), energy, 
enthusiasm and opportunism in writing what- 
ever he feels will sell, make it a provoca- 
tive book. It's specific, radiates ideas and 
names, experience, etc. of writers. It's in 
indexed, too. A valuable addition. 





STRANGE CRIMES AT SEA. Louis B. Davidson and 

oherty. omas Y. Crowell Co. $3.95. 
Good background material for writers. The 
trouble is that most of the dozen episodes, 
scattered from Caesar to the Russian Revolu- 
tion, deserve an entire book. Jean LaFitte, 
for instance. And the trials, where a court 
trial or courtmartial resulted, are sketchy. 





THE LION AND THE HONEYCOMB. Siegel Fleisher. 
oughton n Co. « This novel writ- 
ten on an HM Literary Fellowship Award by an 
author who is a Teaching Fellow at Harvard, 
earns neither of these cultural institutions 
prestige in spite of its able story-telling, 
unusuel technique and stated, but not fully 
spelled out theme. It is one of the dirtiest 
most pornographic novels it has been my mis- 
fortune ever to read. Its unrelieved preoccu- 
pation with and over-emphesis of the sex act 
during episodes of adultery and fornication 
is out of all proportion to the story-tell- 
er's artistic needs. It is too bad, because 
ir. Fleisher can write beautifully and with 
compession at times. 


CATHOLIC SHRINES IN THE UNITED STATES & CAN- 
rancis euchesne ornton. - 
red Funk. $4.75. Maps and attractive illus 
trations supplement the brief prose history 
and description of 119 shrines. Fr. Thorntm 
has achieved a difficult task skilfully. I 
don't think he has ceptured the simple, hu- 
man appeal of all of the shrines, at leasta 
few I am familiar with. But the book is un- 
doubtedly a very valuable reference. 


TELEVISION WRITING AND SELLING. 
ry Roberts. riter. elDe The tat 
has taken its time to come out wi ext- 
book on TV. This book is by the eather of a 
Broadwey and movie hit, who is now scripted- 
itor for armstrong's Cirole Theater. He al- 
so studie n e orkshop a ale. With 
modest humility he quotes Prof. G.P.Baker's 
final words to his 1929 "graduates™ and the 
William Faulkner speech of acceptancefor the 

° rize. is a very practical and de- 
aile ook, covering about every aspect of 
writing, selling and protecting one’s rights. 
An artistic end professional approach, with 
the interests of the free lance writer nev- 
ertheless kept firmly in mind. A WRITER'S 
BOCK CLUB Selection. 


Edward Bar- 


NOTE: because of the steadily growing de- 
mands of our never-advertised WRITERS' CCUN- 
SEL SERVICE and REWRITE, we are not handling 
book orders through the WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB. 
(Except a few titles we s ave in stoc 
here, which we'll mention from time to time) 
This is to permit us to devote all our time 
to our professional practice, and so to work 
more closely and individuslly with our many 
clients and the readers of REWRITE. In the 
past two years we have cleared our decks of 
all side-lines. The increasing interest dis 
Played in REWRITE, and the mounting time we 
give to personal work with writers, eitherin 
individual conferences or by mail and corres 
pondence with REWRITE readers, shows the in- 
portance of this move. 





Please feel free to bring your problems to 
our attention. Thats what weve made time for! 


If you need advice about buying books, the 
WBC will give it to you. Esp. writers’ books. 


Every so often we are asked about Preview 
Associates, the book reviewing (and buying) 
plan sponsored by the Viking Press, 18 Zast 
48th St., NYC 17. Reduced to simplest terms 
it allows selected readers not connected in 
the book trade, to buy books chosen by Vik- 
ing about 4 times a year for the guinea-pig 
experiment. The reader picks out the speci- 
al books he wants to read, and if his ques- 
tionnaire and comments are received within 2 
weeks of receipt of the book, he is allowed 
a credit on the firm's books of $1.50. 


The practical result is that books, which 
are good books, but susceptible of having a 
difficult time to reach their particular pub 


lic, establish a small sale, get into hands 
that might advertise them favorably, and the 
editors receive help from the public 4s re- 
gards ways to promote the book. It isa good 
cooperative gimmick, but don't overlook the 
fact that you are merely getting books at a 
retail or author's discount, not completely 
free. And you have to wait to be asked. The 
reviewers are kept within a quota. 


REWRITE'S book page is intended to review 
objectively writers' book and to help other 
good books and readers to find each other, 
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SOME NEWS AND COMMENT 


The PINE CONE, Maine's state public rela- 
tions magazine suspended publication in De- 
cember. Although it did not pay for materi- 
al, the loss of the exceilent poetry corner 
conducted by Dan Kelly, member of the staff 
of the Maine Writers’ Conference, is a ser- 
ious one for poets everywhere. 


Mrs. Linnea Staples, Colebrook, N. H., is 
@ member of the 3 Family who would like to 
contaot writers in her area. She has writt- 


en and published numerous articles about the 
subject of dogs and the raising of same. 








The Ralston Purina Co., Helen Richter (in 
the promotion department), states that it's 
no longer in the market ("Home Handies” fill- 
er material). It was an adv. insert sheet. 





A writer who recently submitted Household 
Hints through an editorial friend, received 
a Letter from that editor on the staff of the 
CHILDREN'S FRIEND, Gen. Board of Primary As- 
sociation, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, 40 No. Main St., Salt Lake City 
I, Utah, stating: "We do not pay for mater- 
ial of this type, but shall be glad to print 
them without remuneration.” However, an of- 
fer of $1 was made for a short article (sue 
gestion) about a well known food product.) 





Vanity Publishing. A correspondent queri- 
ed us recently, commenting on four full page 
advs. by as many vanity publishers in a re- 
cent issue of a writers' magazine. "Can it 
be that they have really reformed? Can it be 
that the plight of the trade hard-back pub- 
lishers in the face of soft-back, radio, TV, 
and movie competition has given the 'vanity' 
publishers greater opportunity to persuade, 
shall we say, even professional writers tope 
tronize them, if they actually do play fair?” 





Under no circumstances does REWRITE ever, 


under any conditions recommend pu Cation, 
for any writer, professional or amateur, by 
any of the so-called "vanity" publishers. A 
primary reason for this unwavering policy is 
that we do not believe "vanity" publication 
offers any writer advantageous terms ow the 
prestige of publication by a "trade” publish 
ing house, Critics universally agree to this. 


Wwe doubt the implication contained in our 
correspondent's first sentence. We don't be- 
lieve that competition from other media has 
done anything to publishing that a few good 
stories cannot rectify. Much of the materi- 
al used by all of the media cited was,é is, 
first published in magazinesor hard-backs. 


It is true that rising costs and unscien- 
tific business principles make it difficult 
for many border-line books formerly publish 
able by trade publishers, to break even tc- 
day. "Vanities" take advantage of this. But 
I doubt any “professional” writer wants, or 
would accept, vanity publication. For one 
simple reason: there is no money in it. It 
doesnt make amateurs professionals either. 


LET'S THINK ABOUT OVERTONES 





The matter of overtones, or what is notin 
sO many words stated by the author, puzzles 
the inexperienced writer. One of the things 
that experienced editors notice first about 
the writing of neophytes is this very qual- 
ity. The piece in dropping information does 
not seem to add up. One fact does not carry 
a relation to the others, so that the read- 
er mentally contributes a third or fourth. 


Thomas H. Uzzell in his "Narrative Techni- 
qus escr 3 e "triangle of information" 
with the example of a priest who lets falla 
fact most priests would not reveal, that the 
first person who entered his confessional in 
a certain town, admitted to a murder. Later 
another person tells an audience that years 
ago he was the first man to confess to this 
priest when he assumed spiritual leadership 
of the parish. The reader puts two and two, 
as it were, together. It is not a very good 
example, but it will suffice. 


Some time ago a writer in the C.S.MCNITOR 
discussed amusingly the same general princi- 
ple. He told of reading a magazine story. He 
was taken to a summer home in the mountains 
(what mountains?) "The Ozarks? The Rockies? 
The Catskills? It did not matter particular 
ly, but they are not alike, and I see then, 
in my mind, quite differently." This reader 
dedueed the mountains to be the Catskills— 
but eventually, | gather, he found they were 
something else. At any rate after he mental- 
ly had pictured the hovse and river, he dis- 
covered the sun rose in the /est instead of 
the East and the river flowed North instead 
of South! 


"aA writer,” declared this reader comment- 
ing on authors, “has a perfect right to re- 
quire, or permit, the reader to fill in such 
details as direction, size, distance and ev- 
en time. I will gladly lay out a village or 
a country, oF furnish a house, or perform a 
variety of such chores if the author doesnt 
want to bother with it. But it's downright, 
disturbing ingratitude and a confounded nut 
sance when the author after i have done his 
work for him, belatedly decides to do it, &@ 
inevitably does it differently. 


"To my knowledge, the teachers and critics 
of writing have peid little, if any, atten- 
tion to this important aspect of literature 
and there ought to be a law. Here then, is: 
Blackman's Law of Direction: Point thataway 
at once, or don't point whichaway at all” I 
think we all should be grateful to MC.Black 
man for his amusing essay. 


Another writer drew the analogy of art in 
which there is a principle that you are not 
required to draw the whole of something be- 
cause the viewer will fill in by the process 
of "closure": (himself drawing a conclusion 
from the parts). You know the whole beforea 
final pert is given you. This is one of the 
functions of a cliche, when it is effective 
ly used. The reader's pace and awareness is 
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speeded up and enlarged. 


This is a basic principle in the craft of 
words, namely, that there is a "bounce” and 
as they pour forth from your typewriter you 
let them ricochet, combine and dissolve, so 
thet the sum of their meaning, their impli- 
cation, is always greater than any of their 
perts taken singly and alone. The "literal" 
reader is the one who misses this insinuat- 
ing sparkle and imaginative by-play. 


In this connection I read somewhere, too, 
one of those little homilies about the mat- 
ter of concentration. All good writing nat- 
urally,is just that. It goes without saying 
that the end product of a writer's attempts 
to get something down on paper isa distili- 
ation. He selects, eliminates and intensifies 
what remains, organizes it to get the strage 
est possible effect on the reader. 


But he achieves an effect only if he sees 
clearly the outlines of the materials in real 
life from which he develops his ideas. Pro- 
fessor Bliss verry of Harverd used to force 

s students to describe simple objects like 
a single rose in a vase, or a child's brok- 
en toy. I constantly notice how vague & un- 
vivid are many of the descriptions & images 
in modern novels. And on the other hand the 
precision of writers like Booth Tarkingten, 
John Margquen’ and others. ey make poignant 
emotional scenes and pictures really come @ 
live. 


They succeed where others fail because of 
clean-cut vision, both visual and emotional, 
and equally strong, clear thought about the 
things and people that interest them. More- 
over, they observe clearly and uniquely. In 
responding to life they go beyond the stere 
otyped, cliche thoughts and emotions satis- 
fying many of us. They get under the skin & 
really understand the life and character of 
the people they depict. And finally they or 
ganize their materials effectively. Giving a 
definite, unusual form to their stories, they 
endow these with greater substance, and so, 
emotional conviction than the less expert & 
thinly writing author. In a word, their sto- 
ries exude overtones. The reader senses the 
richness and texture of the illusion or re- 
ality that moves hin. 


One final warning. Don't forget that your 
overtones can work egainst you just as well 
as for you. It is a question whether a lack 
of overtones or the wrong kind can do a ms. 
more harm. Joking aside, that is an academ- 
io question because the real thing that mat- 
ters is making the reader feel exactly, pre- 
cisely the way you want him to. Whether he 
doesn't because of one reason or another is 
of small moment beside the fact that you've 
failed in your impact upon him. You need to 
know why you failed, so you can do something 
to rectify it. The reader on the other hand 
is not interested in the whys end whereforea 
The result is all that matters to him. 


At Elva's request the other day 1 read ov- 


er a poem, For my money the overtones fail- 
ed to convey the tender, loving paradox the 
author had in mind. It took me quitea while 
to discover what for me was wrong. But then 
all at once I began to notice the words, One 
by one they signaled to me that they seemed 
harsh, intangible words where they should have 
been warm, intimate and specific ones. The 
author was using the language of the mind— 
intellectual concepts (rationalizing) —rath- 
er than the Lenmenes of the heart (feeling). 
So the author convinced me thoroughly as to 
the logical rightness of her theory, but she 
did not move me. And so the poem failed be- 
cause the selection of words conveyed over- 
tones that seemed inappropriate. The trouble 
arose, I think, because the theme concerned 
the inter-relations of man and woman and the 
author, although she was not consciously a- 
ware of it, was still experiencing the divid- 
ed loyalties the theme implied. She was un- 
able to feel single-mindedly in her heart— 
to twist an image—the significant, and yet 
amusingly comic implication of her theme, If 
the author will forgive me the imputation, I 
don't think she had entirely digested & dis- 
associated herself from the age-old sensitiv 
ity of one sex toward the other. (Make no 
mistake, had the"angle of observation" been 
reversed, 1 believe most men might have ex- 
pressed themselves with the same subconsci- 
ous self-consciousness.) The poem was simply 
written too early, before the author gained 
impersonal perspective on the theme. It is 
possible to gain perspective on the person- 
al level and still not have it in the deep- 
er subconscious. Overtones are subtle, dif- 
ficult things for the author to control. 


TWO PRIZES AND A NEW MAGAZINE 


The Charles W. Follett award, 1255 So. Wa- 
bas Ve., cago oO, «, 28 again offer- 
ed for "worthy contributions to children's" 
literature. Ages 8 to 12, or 12 to 16. Fic- 
tion or non-fiction. Wilson & Follett Ca in 
setting up this prize o ope to re- 
ceive several mss. worthy of publication, & 
reserve the right to publish any ms. sutmitt 
ed. Write for folder. Closes: Aug. lst. 


POETRY listed in its February issue a new 
Italian Literary Prize in Poetry (Il Premio 
nternazionale oesia a tna-Taormir 
a", Ente Provinciale per il Turismo, Catan- 
ia (Sicily)). Poets of the United States of 
America, Argentina and Brazil are eligible. 
A prize of 2 million lira is offered for any 
book published between 1950-3. Ten copies 
must be submitted and will not be returned. 
Two of the Board of Examiners are W.H. Auden 
and Allen Rate. Last year's contest closed: 
Nov. loth, 190d. 





The Volusia Review, Box 476, Allandale.., 
Pla., a new rary review seeks unpublish- 
ed fiction, poetry, literary criticism. The 
publisher is Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 8s is a Negro college but the 
only criterion, according to the release in 
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HOW TO THINK THROUGH A FIRST NOVEL 





Almost every writer at one time or anoth- 
er wishes to write a novel. And whoever has 
tried to write a first novel, knows what an 
awful problem is presented in discovering a 
workable technique for getting it down on a 
few hundred sheets of paper. How do you get 
started? That is the universal cry? Do you 
start with a scenario, or think it out, and 
then just write and rewrite? Nearly each of 
hundreds of writers I have talked with have 
had some kind of a system. But few of these 
have worked. Sooner or later they bog down. 
The number of first novels that remain "un- 
finished" is probably enormous... 


A scenario on a long piece of writing has 
a certain inevitability about it. It is so 
easy to wander off on interesting by-ways & 
lose the sharp, contin- 
uing line of interest a 
reader expects. Two ex- 
tremes therefore, immed- 
iately suggest themselves 
to the practical writer. 
Cn the one hand you run 
the risk of too much do 
umentation, of explain- 
ing to yourself how you 
intend to write the sto- 
ry. Cn the other you do 
not do enough planning. 


I have never been one 
for pinning down imagi- 


How te Study a Market 
BARBARA REYNOLDS 


A very simple device I have found effect- 
ive for all types of writers is the "loose- 
leaf” notebook or scratch-pad. I suggest it 
with reservations because each writer has a 
different technique in capturing and shaping 
his materials. But one of the biggest prob- 
lems for most writers is keeping ema think- 
ing flexible. This is very difficult to do, 
if the medium one uses is relatively inflex 
ible. 


So when I am working on a story I seek to 
keep my handling of my ideas, scenes, form, 
eto., just as flexible as possible. I build 
my scenario in a loose-leaf notebook. Thus 
I can add or subtract scenes, change the or 
der and otherwise rewrite it without having 
to do it literally too much. Again, | use a 
scratch-pad to think out loud or visuallyon 
until I decide to accept or reject new ideas 
and concepts of the prem- 
ises and emotional lines, 
which I gradually buildup 
between the characters. I 
lean over backwards in try 
ing not to let the mater- 
ial harden. So I am prob- 
ably very extravagant inaoy 
use of paper. It helps a 
great deal if all the re- 
lations been parts and i- 
deas are extremely tenta- 
tive. 


I have tried using copy 
books that are bound with 


hard covers or with spir- 


nation, but rather l've : ill kn Rm aaoon 
, tome, of, So yon wis Bnew whee al backs. But sooner or lat- 


shape a st ay yt yh 
sought to channel it, & mad . 


magazine exactly. The only way to 
groove it down a road I do this is to read each issue over 
can see. It is very im- 
portent, too, to sharp- 
en, not exhaust your e- 
motional approach to the 
subject. How good are many 
notebooks telling you e& 
bout your characters, & 
what they wear or do or 
look like, if you can't 
make them come alive! 


™ 


Everyone works differ- 
ently. Some writers are 
emotional, others intel- 
lectual; some orderly & 


= 
se 


go ahead and write— 


(England) 


er if the story doesnt go 
well, you will find youve 
become horribly confused. 
You have to throw the book 
away and start over; or a 
great deal of pruning and 
recopying must be done, & 
during this process imag- 
inative steam is being ir 
retrievably lost. Press- 
ure of your emotional in- 
terest is going down. The 
same thing can happen when 
you develop a multiplici- 
ty of separate and unbdow#i 
sheets of loose notes. 


surely sell. 





others impromptu. But 
whether you think in terms of ideas, scenes 
or form and structure, I think you can bene 
fit by a few basic principles. A scenario is 
really a blueprint, a diagram by which you e- 
rect a house of words. The most perfect di- 
agrem or the most complete dossier will not 
guarantee a good or a merely entertaining & 
dramatic novel, if you have not thought out 
an effective idea or form. You must have an 
emotional feeling for your idea or charact- 
ers. Like an actor who can project emotions 
until he has felt them himself or rational- 
ized them to the point where they move hin. 
He cannot give a convincing performance one 
thousand times on mere inspiration. He must 
have a plan that moves both him 4a reader. 


That is why I heve found the combination, 
mentioned above, of a looseleaf notebdook ami 
& scribble-pad so effective. You can separ- 
ate one idea from another, and accepted ad- 
ditions to the growing plot or scenario from 
the flashes of inspiration and tentatively, 
merely recorded notes that may later go in- 
to the wastebasket. In other words, you can 
handle your notes and get the feel of them. 
You can organize them and help them to grow 
better than if you have to tear your writt- 
en notes apart to remove unwanted material. 


There is a subconscious or mental parallel 
to this kind of housekeeping on paper. If 
you can't be comfortable with your notes a 
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feel that you control them, they will quick 
ly control you. You will lose that sense of 
being on top of the ball without which your 
ability to tell a story effectively immedi- 
ately begins to dry up. Soon you havea hor- 
rible, sickening feeling of inadequacy. You 
become more and more certain "this story is 
no good”, And unless you have inner ways to 
lick it, you might just as well throw it all 
away. The cement has begun to harden! 


I remember vividly Sem Merwin, once one of 
the highest paid short story writers in the 
business, speaking to the Manuscript Clubof 
Boston and leter telling me at Lunch, when. 
Interviewed him, with what care he tried to 
preserve that feeling of self-confidence in 
regard to his material. Over the years he de- 
veloped an ability to "talk" his stories out 
to himself. When he wes working on a4 story, 
he used to sit at his desk in a hide-away on 
Beacon Hill and just write short notes. all 


ebout his characters, their backgrounds and 
the story. 


At first these were formless. But he al- 
ways thought in terms of the story, and the 
point of his telling it. Sometimes he began 
with the commercial angle, as when COLLIERS 
once commissioned him to write four stories 
about Broadway and the theater. But gradual- 
ly he began to develop a line of interest & 
the flow of the story commenced to appear A 
scene here or there would suggest itself. It 
made no difference to him whether he worked 
on the opening, the climax or the ending so 
long as the line took shape. At least in the 
beginning. 


I am fairly sure now thet it was from him 
I learned the importance of keeping as long 
as possible that flexible quality, and for- 
ever thinking in terms of the two-way rela- 
tionships (emotional relationships) between 
the characters. How does he feel towgrd her 
and she toward him? He used to keep each of 
his notes separate from all the others. As 
I recall after the lapse of nearly 25 years, 
he used to write his notes on brief slips of 
paper, like office memo half-sheets. "There 
is a value in this, it keeps one from being 
wordy," he advised. and so he could shuffle 
these slips of paper at will. One of the won- 
derful things about his system when it went 
well (and it did not always! Even as yoursé 
mine) was that a story almost imperceptibly 
took form until the completed, running sto- 
ry wes just there on the typist's page. You 
could not really tell where the "thinking", 
the creative part, left off and the mechan- 
ical writing down of the words began. and 
because of this, while he did a good dealof the 
customary rewriting and polishing, it was nev- 
er as extensive as with some authors. That 
does not mean that writing was easy for him 
or that he did not have his share of "dead" 
stories, 


No, it simply meant that he did his sweat- 
ing where it should be done: in getting the 
story down on paper; in his outline. 


THIS CAN BE A DEAD-END STREET 


Every so often you will read about a "new 
and significant" series of books that a pub- 
lisher is starting. 1 have had several call- 
ed to my attention recently via the "immed- 
iate release" news notes that arrive on ed- 
itors' desks and which later trickle out in 
the paste-up or personal comment columns on 
literary news to be found in many newspapers 
and magazines. 





On the face of it these sound like likely 
new markets for writers of books. Inexperi- 
enced writers start at once to rush mss. to 
the, particular editor and wait with expect- 
ancy for an acceptance, or a nod meaning he 
wants them to join his group of experts and 
authorities. Actually, by the time the news 
of any such series breaks, the editor is at 
least two years ehead of his first books in 
his planning. He hasa good part of the project 
lined up; perhaps all of it, depending nat- 
urally on the size of the idea. If you have 
a new angle on it and are an experienced or 
name suthor, you may receive serious consid 
eration. Ctherwise, no. Sometimes, a letter 
about such 4 project may result in an edit- 
or showing interest in your work or ideas & 
suggesting you try him on an independent i- 
dea of your own. 


The point is that these series are usual- 
ly what the publisher hopes will prove to be 
"backlog" or "bread-and-butter” books which 
will sell fairly steadily over the years for 
a long time. (If you become well known, you 
will be called upon perhaps to contribute a 
book on your specialty now and again.) The 
editor therefore, tries to combine qualifi- 
ed authors with names that will attract the 
general reader and low overhead costs. You 
can see that unknown writers just don't fit 
into this kind of a picture. 


The editor draws up a list of authors hdd 
like to include. Very surprisingly, many of 
these are already on his list. That'sa good 
way to builc them up in the public eye, and 
at the same time fatten up their royalties, 
so that they will be contented cows in this 
publisher's stable for years to come. We've 
just been reading a few books in a much tcot- 
ed juvenile series. Billy quickly noticed a 
remarkable inequality of writing. A few ti- 
tles are great, the others, written by big- 
name authors, who newer wrote for children, 
are dull beyond words. Neither fiction nor a 
good piece of factual reporting. I found in 
the first, lead-off book in an adult series 
a similar example of off-the-top, superfic- 
ial writing. You see, sometimes these well- 
known celebrities try to coast on their rep- 
utations. Or they don't feel that they can, 
for the small royalties, spend too much time 
on such by-product writing, which may demand 
a lot of thought and research. 


agents often shoulder out the unknown au- 
thor, too. They are likely to hear about the 
new series and try to get their guys in. 
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SOME MARKETS AND OTHER MATTERS 





CHRISTIAN YOUTH, William J. Jones, Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union, 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. I have examined several 
sample copies of this new magazine. (It re- 
placed two other magazines.) It has a pock- 
et-size form and uses color. Otherwise, the 
contents are practically the same: fiction, 
articles and short fillers, with some verse. 
Luuch of it is staff-written. The tone of all 
material used from free lances is very def- 
initely Christian. Here is a quote from the 
final colum of a recent story: 





"To Sam's fervently grateful table prayer 
a few minutes later, Jerry in his own heart 
added, ‘God, I thank Thee Thou didst lead me 
into light.' 


"He knew he had taken the way the Lord Je 
sus, the Master would have taken.” 


It is well for writers to be aware of the 
necessity for weaving into their writing in 
many of the Sunday School type of juveniles 
this kind of teaching. Some magazines, how- 
ever, steer away from such a direct emphas- 
is. Without necessarily taking sides, it is 
extremely important that a writer know which 
kind of magazine heis submitting to. The same 
mss. cannot be sent casually to both. Care 
in this respect, therefore, will save quite 
a lot of postage as well as time. an edit- 
or also will know you are not an amateur. 


Unwise Promotion Can Hurt An Author. RKe- 
cently e small publisher whom we believe to 
be requiring partial subsidizing by the au- 
thor, issued a book attacking a non-medical 
type of healer. It was fiction, but based om 
an actual case resulting in death. lhiedical 
and legal journals, and many small newspaper 
book reviewers overlooked the fact that the 
original case took place over 50 years ago, 
and sO was very much dated. They played upa 
controversy in order to sell copies of their 
own publications. The medical journals, am 
afraid, were prejudiced in wishing to get at 
a prominent religious sect and denounce it. 
They disregarded the fact that the beliefs, 
not tomention the legal sufeguards ccvering 6 
case of this kind, have changed mightily in 
the course of half a century. 





The real point for writers though, is that 
book reviewers in many instances emphasizea 
that the book was “badly written", and they 
gave it space only because of the supposed- 
ly strong public interest of the material. l 
do not believe that it dces a writer good to 
have his product tagged in this manner. The 
reader who discovers the facts fcr himself, 
will not be likely to buy future works by a4 
writer of this type. 


(ne further thought. Good newspaper edit- 
ors have only contempt for writers and fel- 
low editors willing to use facts unfairly & 
allow their prejudices free play in kicking 
a competitor below the belt. (ne does not— 


naturally—have to agree with someone in or- 
der to know that kind of editorializing is a 
subtle and often legal form of libel. For 
it ruins a man's reputation without allowing 
him a chance to defend himself. I hope that 
no member of the WCS Family will ever write 
that kind of a book, or use the methods us- 
ed by some of its reviewers to "load", & so 
distort by unfair editorializing, the facts 
and what constitutes only personal opinion. 
Write the truth as you see it. Let the reaé 
er be free to make up his own mind as to the 
meaning and implication of the facts. Tell 
him how you think and feel if you want to.. 
But don't conoeal from him facts he ought to 
know, and never color the facts with your o- 
pinions and prejudices. 


POETRY PUBLIC LETTER, Lawrence R. Holmes, 
Chadron, Nebraska, has become a bi-monthly. 
This stimulating mimeo publication, combining 
a practical poetry workshop with an attempt 
to build real appreciation and a wider pub- 
lic for poetry, reflects the ever inoreasing 
costs and difficulties of editing the small 
magazines today. 





Like REWRITE and many others of the exper 
imental pepers, whose publishers cannot af- 
ford the astronomical costs of regular print, 
it carries the full brunt of the rising pos- 
tal charges and decreasing service. ven on 
the first class mail directory service is no 
longer given, with the result thata lot of i' 
is delayed, returned to the sender and ther 
has to be paid for and moved a second time. 
Third class mail, in which there is no dis- 
crimination between magazines lacking "sec- 
ond class permits” and all the miscellaneqs 
run of catalogues, advertising addressed on- 
ly to "boxholders” and "householders", etc., 
is sorted on a when-there-is-time basis, and 
during the Christmas rush season is in some 
busy post offices just pushed aside till af- 
ter the rush subsides. Which obviously isnt 
fair treatment for the magazines that are ai- 
dressed to individual names and streets and 
have been sorted and packed by the publish- 
ers systematically tc reduce postal handling 


New Angle on Critic-agents. as more and 
more persons with ioubt Pat experience & qual- 
ifications set themselves up as literary a- 
gents, new promotion devices are developed. 
A novel one that is being used by some con- 
Sists of a statement that service charges— 
covering editing, revision, etc., will be de 
ducted from later 10;o commissions, when the 
ms. is sold. The joker is that the inexper- 
ienced writer naturally imagines this means 
a bookkeeping balance of one item against a 
second. after he has signed up, however, he 
finds that he has to pay the charges & hope 
for a refund later. 


The point is the "agent" derives most (!) 
of his income from the reading and other fees 
and there is little incentive for him totry 
to market mss. even he realizes have little 
chance of selling in a professional market. 


ut the naive writer is lulled into believ- 
ng he Ph 34 represente by an Repent’ 
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THE FICTION WORKSHOP 


Next Workshop: I am going to try something 
quite Aiferenk, I want you to pick out the 
story that interests you the most in a mage 
zine. Discuss it, tell me why you like it & 
why you think the editor published it. Any 
short story in any type of magazine. Be sure 
to enclose with your comment the full tear- 
sheet of the story itself, so I can compare 
the story and the analysis. The latter nat- 
urally, is the most important. 





I believe that what this exercise will re 
veal concerning many writers' choices & al- 
so their ability to discover the fine point 
or points in a story, will prove very help- 
ful. It can be a very fruitful workshop, if 
you will take an active part in it. Nine of 
you sent in "unforgettable charagters". We 
ought to have many more than that! 


NOTE: the Sept. Workshop will consist of a 
Dramatic Scene in the published story youve 
chosen for June Workshop. You are to do 
it in your own words. The situation of it can 
be identical w e one in the story, or 
you can introduce variations of theme or of 
scene. The main thing is to digest the sto- 
ry, put it out of sight and write as creat- 
ively @s you can. And remember, you will be 
the biggest gainer from entering and trying 
your best on these workshop exercises. You 
will write better fiction just for trying. 


The deedlines: May lOth and August l0th.. 
May or the story report; Aug. l0thfor 
the original dramatic scene. Go to it. Luck. 
I'll pay $1 for the mss. I use. Send SASE! 


Mrs, Marjorie MoC, Flint got a lot of com- 
ments on her story opening in the last issue. 
Mostly critical, but constructive. A few of 
you are writing very brief, superficial com 
ments. If you do that in the next two work- 
shops, I shall reserve the right to send ‘em 
beck, make you help the writers in more detail 


Remember: A helpful comment of the ourrent 
Work h ‘ues he 

With ea br ea in 
June Workshop. Head this rule & those above 





aga sure to enter! Send a return 
stamped, self-addressed envelop Tor my reply. 


MY MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 








Florence S. Anderson 





eeefive-year old Mary Beth Wilson, 





The freckles on her turmed-up nose, blue 
eyes with sweeping lashes, a little rose-bui 
mouth and pointed chin register Mary's emo- 
tions as accurately es a clock tells the pass 
ing of the hours. 


Mary Beth is e very sensitive child. She 
feels wnloved because her parents are always 
away. They both work in the day time, and be 
ing young, heve a full social life. Which 
leaves Mary Beth at home mostof the timewith 


the housekeeper, ig her father's spinster- 
ish aunt. Mary feels cramped in her little, 
fenced in yard, in the housing project. 


She is depressed by the dull repetitionof 
the same colors end styles of the project.. 
Unconsciously, she craves beauty; loves flow 
ers. She wishes Aunt would let her wear her 
dainty, frilly dresses everyday instead of a 
simple sun-suit. But most of all she would 
like fluffy curls instead of her long blond 
pony-tail. 


When she doesn't get her way, she goes in- 
to a fit of contrariness. She knows shes be 
ing naughty end is really sorry. But doesn't 
know how to change. 


How I Intend to Use This Character: Mary 
Beth wo MC in a juvenile story. Be 
cause of her contrariness she has few child 
friends. The Aunt is always busy: cleaning, 
cooking or reading and doesn't want the house 
messed up by a little girl. In short, Mary's 
well fed, well scrubbed, well punished, but 
not well loved. 


Mary wanders away from home. She finds in 
a neerby beautiful garden a pleasant lady & 
the latter lets her "help", makes her feel as 
if she belongs, and is wanted and appreciet 
ed. Together, they make daisy chains, bou- 
quets, tell stories, and make cookies. Mary 
has fun. 


Gradually, Mary Beth forgets to be contrary 
The concluding scene: one of the neighboring 
boys has a birthday party. Mary Beth, on her 
best behavior, wins the admiration of the— 
children, and the little boy's mother. 


Let the Shooting Start! This entry won be 
cause sets up a figure that will appeal, 
and gives a fairly detailed blueprint show- 
ing how the author iwill use Mary. Another 
ms. would have won, if the author had follow 
ed through as well. She had a more unforget 
able cheracter and more suspense. But she hai 
supplied no invention to the possible useof 
her character. 


Most of you described the outward picture 
rather than the inner spark and motivations 
that would be required to make any charact- 
er move and come alive. Mra. Harold D. Ree 


Bessie H, Hartling and Ru ease caug 
breath or Lite Thfough Warm, sensory ("color 
adjectives. One heard and felt and smelled, 
as well as merely saw, the depicted life... 
Ore Lee Faptnesius visualized ably. But Mra 
erson gives us lots of room for animated 
and constructive discussion. So a lotof you 
please take pen in hand and... Pronto. 





Seriously, please get your comments in as 
soon as you can. Do not wait for the deadly 
dead-line. Remember that I can 4 : bet- 

e discussion if I ve more 
per geting 32 Ry the entries & the 
comments. I expect to have quite a bit I'll 
want to aey about this "character". So, ev- 
erybody pitch in their two cents’ worth soon 
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SOMETHING NEW IN SECCNDARY RIGHT 





Cn this page REWRITE once again following 
out its policy of trying to bring you impor 
tant news about writing and selling, with a 
high standard of professional comment there 
on, presents and discusses what may prove a 
revolutionary new development in the second 
rights field. At the very least this new i- 
dea raisesquestions and possible decisions, 
that many writers may find themselves facing 
in the near future. They will have to know, 
or should, in advance how their best inter- 
ests may best be served. 


The center box is part of an advertisement 
in the PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY (Feb. léth). It is 
of course direct- 
ed at book stores 
looking for sell- 
ing gimmicks. This 
one seems to be a 
good one. We are 
neither criticiz- 





HEE at last is the perfect book 
for the forgotten reader who 


HANOVER HOUSE 


to have your retail outlets and readers in- 
formed that you have been guilty of "tedious 
descriptions...profanity, excess wordage” & 
that these defects have been "skilfully prur 
ea” out? Naturally, such unintentionally a- 
cid criticism and tactless commentscan be eas 
ily blue pencilled out of future advs. Nev- 
ertheless, the comparison is there, and com- 
parisons are often tagged as "odious". 


(Incidentally, even though the omitted pas 
sages may not be directly called to the at- 
tention of the older teen-age readers, these 
young readers and some of the adult readers 
who are expected to be attracted, will have 
slipped rather badly from the standards that 
existed in my day and still seem to be main- 

tained fairly creditably by Billy's gener- 

ation, if a normal amount of curiosity amd 

fun-loving animal spirits does not induce 
them to seek out 
the originals, to 
see what they've 
missed, 


of the original author’s words, by a 
writer whose name you know and 


ing or praisingit 
at this time. We 
merely wish to o- 
pen up discussion 
of the problems it 
raises for writers 


First, can nov- 
els of 100,000 to 
150,000 words, or 
more, be cut, ed- 
ited or rewritten 
without hurting a 
basic story & the 
original artistic 
concept? What is 
this likely to do 
to a writer's ar- 
tistic reputation? 


Second, can the 
original author & 
prime owner of the 
valuable equity in 
volved trust even 
@ competent writ- 
er to do the nec- 
essary "editing"? 
(This has been the 
source of much ir 
ritation, ruffled 


feathers, and even damaged rep- 
field of motion 
picture alterations and "handing 


utations in the 
down to Junior".) 


Third, 


can any literary prop- 
erty by sleight of hand and lege 
erdemain be adapted to both im- 
mature and sophisticated reading 
publics without losing some, or 
all of its integrity? 


has outgrown children’s books . . . 
but is not quite ready for popular 
best-sellers whose length, style, and 
frankness may be a bit beyond him. 


All Big Best-Sellers 


HANOVER HOUSE HEADLIN- 
ERS are big best-sellers of classic 
stature whose names mean sure sales 

. . re-written, simplified, and con- 
densed by experienced writers for 
young people. 


All the “meat” of the best-selling 
story is here—all the essential char- 
acters and incidents, the mood, the 
colorful historical background. Te- 
dious descriptions, overly outspoken 
sections, profanity, excess wordage 
have been skillfully pruned. 


Not Mere Condensations 


These are not mere condensations. 
Each book has been re-edited and 
re-written with taste and discrimina- 
tion, preserving as much as possible 


Fourth, does advertising such ws is found 


Published June 7: 


IMMORTAL WIFE by Irving Stone 
Condensed and simplified for quick 
reading by Lavinia R. Davis 

THE VELVET DOUBLET by James Street 
Condensed and simplified for quick 
reading by Jame: Street, Jr 

THE IRON MISTRESS by Paul |. Weliman 
Condensed and simplified for quick 
reading by James L. Summers 

WOMAN WITH A SwoRD 
by Hollister Noble 
Condensed and simplified for quick 
reading by Ruth Adams Knight 


respect. 


The length is 50,000 words, about 
half to one-third the original length. 
Each is a full-size, hard-bound book 
with handsome jacket and end- 
papers. 


Look at the titles and the re-writers. 
This is a choice list rich in sales po- 
tential for every type of store. 


Giant Market 


The market? The gigantic — and 
growing — high school crowd that 
has faced a reading vacuum for too 
long. Hanover House Headliners 
give them exactly what they want— 
and their parents want for them. We 
expect them to be widely recom- 
mended for supplementary school 
reading, too. 


P.S. You'll also sell plenty to 
busy adults and those who 
prefer wholesome reading! 


will be. 


Fifth, what is 
this kind of ed- 
itorial work go- 
ing to do to the 
reputations & the 
writing of these 
"“rewriters"? Two 
of the three il- 
Lustrations of the 
new book jackets 
clearly mention: 
"Condensed & sin- 
plified for quick 
reading by —"” on 
the front of the 
jacket. I think 
the Federal Trade 
Commission is go- 
ing to require a4 
notice of abridge 
ment in that way. 
It has in thepast. 
If I were a suc- 
cessful juvenile 
author, I do not 
think I would be 
happy over sucha 
tag, no matter how 
good the money. 





This is undoubtedly an ingen 
ious and potentially effective 
idea for widening the sales of 
best-sellers. 
profitable to writers, both of 
the writers involved. 
ently none of the original au- 
thors will be induced tc edit, 
rewrite and "prune skilfully") 
It remains to be seen what the 
reaction of the reading public 


It could be very 


(Apper- 


in the lower half of the third paragraph and 
the "P. SS." constitute good public relstions 
material for populer authors? Would you like 


However, I believe novelists would be wise 
to insist on a clause in their contracts to 
prevent such editing without their approvsel. 





REWRITE 


FILES HELP THE FEATURE WRITER 





Do you as a free lance feature writer use 
a file to collect and keep material you may 
later use or refer to? Do you preserve your 
notes for the stories you write? Or as soon 
as the article is filed with an editor does 
your wastebasket receive these valuable re- 
minders of the hard research or interviewing 
you did? It's wise to save them and if possibie 
take the time to type them up in convenient 
and presentable form. 


The more Iwork with writers and develop my 
own files, from which I dig occasional sal- 
able articles, the less I see how any writ- 
er of feature material can do without files 
of this type. You may say that there is al- 
ways e library handy, and today such things 
as encyclopeedias and many kinds of techni- 
cal reference volumes can be reached with a 
minimum of effort. I still would not permit 
my files to be replaced by such substitutes 


I file all kinds of material that I happ- 
en upon in the magazines and newspapers the 
mails bring into WCS House. I file biograph- 
ical stuff. Much o s about unimportant 
or unusual people whom you won't find in the 
usual varieties of "Who's Who?" But the ar- 
ticles, sketches and pictures with underly- 
ing cut-lines are full of dates, background 
information, technical data. If mss. arrive 
written about odd or off-trail subjects for 
Elva and me to appraise, we can often point 
out to the authors that they have not prov- 
ed themselves authorities in their fields. I 
have often caught slips or helped an author 
to fill in holes in his research. Merely be 
cause I have information about the subject, 
or know the background of leaders in such a 
specialized field. 


Material about societies, associations, & 
organizations, industrial companies, etc,is 
extremely valuable. Many advertisements to- 
day (such az the Bethlehem Steel pictures & 
stories about the bridges and tunnels, etc., 
built out of their fabricated steel) inter- 
est me not only because of the facts & fig- 
ures they give away free, but because of the 
specific addresses they offer for source me 
terial. I know that if I want authoritative 
information about burlap, for instance, the 
Burlap Council will be glad to give it free 
to me, and probably supply me with pictures. 
My file of institutions, with accurate, spe- 
cific addresses, now runs into several hun- 
dred. The Ms. Markets File we maintain, and 
numerous trade rectories would undoubted- 
ly furnieh hundreds, if not thousands, more. 





A small encyclopaedia could be edited out 
of the general categories of information we 
have aveilable here. Under such headings as 
"Poison Plants", Trees", "Bridges", "Famous 
Houses" we have at least half-a-dozen files 
covering special or individual types of in- 
formatign. Suppose I want to know about the 
subject of Bee-keeping, the Mason and Dixon 
Line, Church Services on Trains or where in 
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this country there might be a Milk Museum, I 
need only refer to my alphabetical files. I 
collect only very hap-hazardly more or less 
as a hobby. But it has paid off again and e@ 
gain in many ways. 


A lot of the material you collect from an 
assortment of feature stories in the papers 
and magazines is likely to be ahead of ref- 
erence books and even the latest encyclopesd 
ias. The world is moving very fast today. I 
frankly would have to stop and think rather 
hard for the sources or heading under which 
I could find some of the material in my filea 
it is so topical. 


Particularly in the juvenile field you'll 
discover it is very helpful to be able when 
writing an article of your own, to know ex- 
actly where articles on the same subject or 
closely related ones, have been published, & 
how recently. You won't of course have them 
all. But if you have half-a-dozen tearsheets 
you will automatically know the subject has 
been covered extensively, so perhaps you're 
wasting your time. And if not, you will see 
how other writers have handled the subject. 
You will be able to line up your material in 
a way to prove to the editor that your fea- 
ture can stand on its own feet and is writ- 
ten in an original manner. 


A word of caution is needed at this point 
You should never merely rewrite the various 
tearsheets you have collected. You need al- 
ways to do original research of your own. A 
news story may serve as a basis for your ar- 
ticle. Feature stories in industrial house- 
organs can generally be trusted for news of 
new developments. jut remember these usual- 
ly are angled from *he viewpoint of one in- 
dustry, one firm or .ndividual, who desires 
to get publicity. You should be the perfect 
reporter cross-checking, making sure of the 
facts. One important advantage of having in 
your possession as many of the previous ar- 
ticles written on your subject, is that you 
compare them for errors or new facts. These 
you check down for accuracy, or an indepen- 
dent acceptance by an authority. Never mere 
ly sleyishly copy. Read, digest and add the 
results of your own research, thinking, and 
enthusiasm. If you can write a story with a 
freshness that makes the reader think "this 
subject has not been covered before, or if it 
has, this writer certainly knora his stuff, 
and speaks with authority," there never will 
be any danger of your being suspected of ple 
gierizing some other writer. Cr simply doing 
a rather tired and superficial rewrite. 


The good feature writer offers his reader 
@ real education. He not only presents from 
a fresh angle all the facts he can get hold 
of, but he also reports these in such a way 
that the regder feels that he has caught the 
significanee of them. Moreover, he assembles 
his facts with some degree of discrimination 
He separates the trivial from the important 
and dramatic. In other words he captures the 
highlights and leaves a sense of completion. 





